Goddess Embroideries - Balenciaga - Table Linens 


$3.75 
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A unique quality yarn with texture so rare and delicate 


that you should only trust its purchase 


to PLYMOUTH YARN 


INDIECITA BRAND ALPACA IN SKEINS, BALLS AND CONES 


PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY, INC. 
500 Lafayette Street, Bristol, PA 19007 
(215) 788-0459 





WHOLESALE ONLY 


Summer sewing’s a picnic 
with BRITEX-BY-MAIL... 


The choices are delicious, delivered right to your door 
Fabrics for travel, for fun in the sun, for summer workdays, 
for weekends just hanging ‘round. Thirty-two swatches ol 
the best imported cottons, linens, Knits, and more, 
including designer fabrics and Britex 
exclusives. Color coordinated, so ensembling is easy. All 
top quality, first rate fashion, and true value 


Send $3 for our Summer Picnic swatch sampler to Dept 
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BRITEX FABRICS / 146 GEARY / SAN FRANCISCO / CA 94108 / 415-392-2910 


| A well-rounded magazine for all machine knitters. Full of 


| Happen to Knitting Since the Machine ! 


Made for Ea 













} The Machine Knitters’, 
Guide 
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Six Times 
a Year 





up-to-the minute information and patterns that relate to 
all makes of knitting machines. Whether you are a 
Custom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG to 







keep you abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what’s new, and what's 
been updated. 











U.S. 
l year. . $16.50 
2 years $30.00 


Canada & Foreign (U.S. Funds) 











For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WT KIMIG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P.O. Box 1527 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Best Thing to 












Other 


And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 

bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 

ting Argyles. 

The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 

The WEE SCOT $16.50 
(a smaller version for stockings) 

PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 











and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 





YARN PACKS of soft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 

GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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The architect of elegant clothing 
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Alice Korach’s shawl, of 
handspun wool, was the 
1986 Grand Champion 
of Wool Products at the 
New England States Fair. 
See p. 40 for techniques. 
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Knitting versus crochet 

...I enjoyed issue 9 of Threads, especially 
“Crocheting Wearable Fabric” (page 62). 
I'm happy someone has finally told the 
world that to get a “worsted-weight” 
sweater in crochet, you must use a 
sport-weight yarn. There seems to be a 
myth that crochet is, or should be, 
faster than knitting, and a gauge of 6 sts/in. 
is considered acceptable for knitting but 
somehow intolerable for crochet. 

This really doesn’t make sense. There 
is no tall stitch in knitting comparable to 
a double crochet, and even in single 
crochet there will always be fewer rows 
per inch than if the piece were knit. 
Therefore, that it takes longer to crochet a 
row of stitches than to knit the same 
number of stitches is balanced by the 
need for fewer rows. I've known this for 
years, but it increases one’s confidence to 
have an idea confirmed by someone 
else. As a result of Mary McGoveran’s 
article, perhaps fewer crocheted 
garments will end up in thrift shops... . 

I also enjoyed Linda Dyett’s “Knitting 
with Cotton” (page 38). Cotton yarns are 
extremely popular here in southern 
California for obvious reasons. But I 
wonder if anyone else out there has 
noticed that these new cotton yarns are 
also perfect for macramé. They are just 
what we searched for in vain during the 
late ’60s and early ’70s but could never 
find. . .and the color range is fantastic. It 
seems to me that these new yarns could 
well inspire a macramé revival... . 

—lLinda S. Sang, Rosemead, CA 


Women hardy too 
In “Notes,” issue 10, page 18, Patricia 
Byers says, “It takes a hardy man to shear 
a sheep.” Not necessarily. If she comes 
to the sheep-to-shawl contest at the New 
Boston Sheep and Wool Festival, she 
will see that in New Hampshire we have 
hardy women who can do it. 

—Karen Jackson, E. Jaffrey, NH 


Double embroidery 
In response to Ilene F. Joyce’s letter 
(Threads, No. 8, page 4) on the date of 
origin of double-sided embroidery: 

The key phrase in both the Threads 
and Fiberarts articles is “double-sided, 
double-image.” Double-sided single- 
image embroidery—what you probably saw 
at the exhibit in Washington, D.C., prior 
to 1980—involves the creation of the same 
image on both sides of the fabric; the 
back image is a mirror image of the front. 
The double-image technique creates two 
related but different images, often 
involving different colors. For example, 
a royal-blue peacock may reverse to reveal 
a white crane facing in the opposite 
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direction. Another example is an 
embroidery of a female member of the 
Chinese royal court, the front showing her 
calm face, the reverse picturing her 
from the back. 

—Janice Steinhagen, Voluntown, CT 


More about sleeves 

“The Poetry of Sleeves” (Threads, No. 9, 
page 24) was brilliantly written, and the 
title is very appropriate. There was just 
one part I question, on page 29—extending 
the underarm of the bodice to compensate 
for what was added in the center of the 
sleeve. The underarm curves of the 
sleeve and bodice will no longer 
correspond, and the sleeve will not fit 
smoothly in that area. There will be a 
shallow curve in the sleeve and a deeper 
curve in the bodice. We have fought this 
problem for years. We tried pivoting, 

but some instructors argue that this 
flattens the cap. If you add to the cap to 
compensate, you’ve increased the cap 
length just as slashing does, and it will 
not fit into the armscye smoothly. If you 
slash, as many references suggest, you 
also flatten the cap. I have found these 
methods to be the most satisfactory: 

1. Slash the sleeve as Nebesar has done. 
Then take a horizontal tuck through the 
sleeve cap to reduce the armscye length 
the appropriate amount. (Add 1 in. to 
sleeve width—take out % in. across 
sleeve cap. A %-in. front and back totals 
1 in. This is only a %4-in. tuck and does 
not destroy the line of the sleeve.) The cap 
is only slightly flattened. 

2. Slash the sleeve as Nebesar has done. 
Then slash the bodice through the 
armscye to add an amount similar to 
what you added to the sleeve. (Add 1 in. to 
sleeve, slash, and add ' in. to front and 
back bodices.) 

Regarding fitting pants (Threads, No. 7, 
page 26, and No. 9, page 4), Barbara Abbott 
lucked out, and I agree in part with Kathy 
Sandmann. Take, for example, a long, tall 
figure. This figure needs length for her 
torso. To add to the inseam or center seam 
at the waistline won’t work, for there’s 
length and then there’s width. One can’t 
be used to replace the other. 

To add to the inseam to try to fit that 
onto the long, lean figure will cause the 
crotch seam to straighten and ripple, 
which is just what the pants in the 
original photograph were doing. 

—Margaret Komives, Milwaukee, WI 


Old Singer manuals 

... the information passed on to your 
readers concerning manuals for old Singer 
machines (Threads, No. 9, page 8) is 
incorrect. While we can tell consumers 
the age of any Singer sewing machine, 





the quantity of machines manufactured in 

that particular year, and the availability 

of instruction books, we do not have a 

supply of these books to send out. 

Books can be ordered through any Singer 

dealer—check the local Yellow Pages 

under “Sewing Machines—Household.” 
—Nancy L. Jewell, Singer Sewing Co., 

Edison, NJ 


On book learning 

Margaret Bruzelius’ review of knitting 

books (Threads, No. 9, page 74) was useful 

and included many of my favorites. But 

I take issue with her belief that one can’t 

teach oneself to knit from books. I did! 

It’s just too discouraging a statement for 

novices without access to other knitters. 

I enjoy Threads and read it from 

cover to cover. Especially because of the 

wonderful photos, I read each article, 

even on techniques I doubt I'll ever try. 
—Joan Teshima, Rochester, NY 


Circular advice 

As an enthusiastic knitter, !'ve found it 
most frustrating working with circular 
needles. They are packaged so tightly 

that they tend to stay coiled up during the 
knitting process and take quite a 

struggle to control. ’'ve come up with two 
ideas that certainly help me, and maybe 
they will be of use to others. 

When knitting a flat article on circular 
needles, such as a dolman-sleeve sweater or 
an afghan, I use a straight needle to cast 
on the first row of stitches, no matter how 
many there are. Then, using the circular 
needle, I work the stitches off the straight 
needle according to the pattern. This 
assures me that my ribbing won’t be twisted. 

Also, to get my circular needle to 
behave and stay down until the weight of 
the garment is established, I take two or 
three very clean, heavy-weight washers 
and slip them on the circular needle. 
They hang in the center, pulling down the 
nylon part of the needle. Once I’ve 
completed enough rows to pull the nylon 
down by itself, I slip the washers off. 

—Ann M. Prochowicz, Trempealeau, WI 


Hmong catalog 

We read with interest and appreciation 

the article in Threads, No. 9, page 33, 

about Hmong pa ndau. Here in the Twin 

Cities we have a nonprofit center where 

over 700 Hmong women bring their textile 

art. A new catalog (our first) is available 

for $1.50 from Hmong Folk Art, 3001 

Hennepin Ave., S., Minneapolis, MN 55408. 
—Carolyn Luck, Minneapolis, MN 


Threads welcomes your comments, 


criticisms, advice, and ideas. Write to us 
at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Threads Magazine 


"Topics boggle the mind...truly worth the price..GET THIS BOOK!" 
--Aardvark Territorial Enterprise 


THE co PLETE ho 


OF 


MACHINE EMBROIDERY 


by Robbie and Tony Fanning 
authors, THE COMPLETE BOOK OF MACHINE QUILTING 
Robbie took the word "complete” seriously: 283 p, 12 p of glorious color, 14 


chapters, 13 projects, 55 international artists, 5 appendices, supply list, 
bibliography, and a ridiculous sense of humor. 


Send $17.95 postpaid or send stamped addressed envelope for more details, 
including other books for sale. Meanwhile, hug your sewing machine. 


Fibar Designs, PO Box 2634-T, Menlo Park, CA 94026. 


* 


Share withus 
the oy of Kestting / 
Natural Fiber Yarns 


oer Traditional Patterns | 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK 


¢ Folkwear Pattern No. 240 


1 year factory guarantee 


+. (#@@262020202020230<202026 > <i 
Patterns by Folkwear and Past Patterns 
( 
lf you want the entire collections of Folkwear and Past 
Paterns al your fingertips, you'll want to choose from over 
100 ethnic Heondien and other timeless 
patterns ranging from 1850 1950 Also 
oa| available are antique fresnwaler pearl 
Dulttons and semiprecious stone beads 
im for finishing that special garment 
Free Cuft and Personal Service 
With Each Order 
Catalog - $3.00 (refunded on 1st order) 
CAMPBELL’S 
R.D. 1, Box 1444 
Dept. THdJ 


Herndon, PA 17830 
a se 


Rosie the Riveter 


ELECTRIC SCISSORS 
TWO SPEEDS 
BRIGHT GUIDE LIGHT 


swiss Electric Scissors zip thru 
fabrics, light plastics and paper. 
Strong guide light at front makes 
it easy to follow cutting path. 
Blades protected by cover when 
not in use. Fast and slow speeds. 
U.L. and C.S.A. approved. 


To order send check or money order for $14.95 plus $1.50 shipping and handling. 
Order 2 or more, free shipping and handling. MA residents add 5% sales tax. 


SHOWERS SEWING ESSENTIALS, PO. Box 1259, Boston, MA 02130 


FANG U0) 0) BB @hyCON(O 
& OBIS 


From Japan, antique kimonos and obis sold 
in bulk for use as art clothing or to be cut up 
to be used as unique fabric. Only sold in 100 
& 200 pound bales, $4.30-$8. 60 per pound. 
Not available by the yard or as individual 
pieces. 


ORIZABA 


For an informative catalog, send $1.00 to: ORIZABA 
P.O. Box 22984, Dept. T6, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Phone: (808) 547-1826 








Tips 


Tip locator 

The tips and ideas in crafts magazines 

are invaluable to me as a knitting- 

machine and sewing instructor. But 

how to find them in a pinch? As I read 

each issue, I have a yellow highlighter 

pen handy for marking anything of 

interest. I also keep a stack of self- 

sticking, 1-in. by 3-in. labels nearby on 

which I write titles or shortened hints 

and a page number. When I finish reading, 

I stick the labels on the cover, and 

voila! I have an instant reference library! 
—Barbara Jean Moulder, Quincy, IL 


Marking 
quit tops 
Pencil or chalk quilting lines drawn 
directly on quilt tops have a way of 
rubbing off before the quilting is 
finished. I trace the quilting design onto 
tracing paper and pin the paper to the 
quilt so it doesn’t shift. I quilt through 
both the paper and the quilt layers, 
pulling the quilting thread just enough so 
that it breaks through the paper. When 
I finish quilting the design, I can unpin 
the paper and easily pull it free. This 
method is especially helpful when I’m 
quilting on fabric that would make 
drawn lines hard to see. 

—Dawn Lesley Stewart, Holliston, MA 


How to wind 
yarn loosely 
When I wind yarn skeins into balls for 
knitting, I wrap the yarn around four 
fingers. I slide my fingers out every six 
wraps to vary the direction of the winding. 
Then I continue, still winding the yarn 
around all four fingers and the ball. I geta 
nice loose ball, and my yarn is never 
stretched from being wound too tightly. 
—Dorothy Collins, Buffalo, NY 


Threading a needle 

and pulling it through 

Butler Eez-Thru Floss Threaders, 

designed to help thread dental floss 

between teeth, and available at the 

pharmacy, work just as well for threading 

needles, as shown in the drawing below, 

provided the needle’s eye is not too tiny. 
—Ilene F. Joyce, Boise, ID 





Here’s an easy way to thread a needle: 

Cut a thin strip of paper about 1 in. long 

and only as wide as the needle’s eye. 

Fold it in half, slip the fold through the 

needle’s eye, and then insert the thread 

into the fold. Pull the paper strip through 

the eye, and the needle is threaded. 
—Muriel Waits, Mt. Orab, OH 


Often it’s a lot easier to push a needle 
into something than it is to pull it 
through. To get a good grip on the 
needle, I use a miniature version of the 
rubber disk grippers made to help 
loosen jar tops—a silver-dollar-sized circle 
cut from the back of an old rubber 
glove. When I’m doing a lot of handsewing 
or quilting, I wear the finger and thumb 
cut from the same old glove so that I don’t 
have to keep picking up the disk. 

—Helen Thorkelsen, Bonnylake, WA 


Send along a 

yarn labe 

When knitting or crocheting a gift for 

someone, save a yarn label and include it 

in the gift package. The fiber content 

and care information will not only help 

the garment’s new owner care for it 

properly but will also let fiber-allergic 

people know that they can wear the gift. 
—Elizabeth Mattfreld, Long Beach, WA 


Managing 
ribbon yarn 
When I'm using ribbon yarn, I make a 
small slit in the lid of a box that fits the 
ribbon spool and then thread the ribbon 
through the slit. The spool stays put, and 
the ribbon won't twist. 

— Avis Trey, Melvern, KS 


Attaching trims 

by machine 

Here’s another use for the blind 
hemstitch found on most modern sewing 
machines. I was adding tiny, prestrung 
costume-jewelry pearls to a garment. I 
sewed the string on by blind-hemming 
next to it so the straight stitches were 
alongside the string, and the sideways 
stitches caught it. When I used my 
adjustable zipper foot to get up close, it 
worked like a charm. After experimenting, 
I developed several ways to do it. 

One way is to fold the material where 
you want the trim and then to run the 
fold under the zipper foot so the 
sideways part of the blind hemstitch falls 
off the edge. Hold the trim close to the 
fold, and it will be caught by the stitch. 
This creates a tuck where the fold is 
and works on straight lines only. The fold 
can be an edge or can occur in the middle 
of the fabric, but don’t forget to allow for 
the material taken up by the tuck. 





When you want the trim right ona 
curved edge, face the curve and turn the 
garment right side out. Then run the 
curved edge and trim under the foot, as 
described above. 

In both cases, I usually use a thread 
that matches the fabric so it won’t be 
seen, and I make the stitch width as 
narrow as possible. If you want to use a 
thread that matches the trim, not the 
fabric, or don’t want the little tuck, leave 
the fabric flat as you stitch, and fold it 
at the trim later. The stitches will be on 
the inside of the fold only. This will 
also work on faced edges. Stitch the trim 
onto the seam line of the garment 
piece, with the stitches in the seam 
allowance, before attaching the facing, 
as shown in the drawing below. 

—Doris Gray, Blythewood, SC 


Seam line-—— 
i. 







Garment 


Attach trim 

just outside 

seam line, with 
blind hemstitches 
in seam allowance. 


Attach 
facing 
and turn 
on seam 
line. 





Crocheted edgings 

On WOVUENS 

Attaching crocheted edges to firmly 
woven materials can be difficult if the 
yarn is too bulky to be drawn easily 
through the material. I use cotton 
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ALPHAWEAVE 


BY ALPHA IMPRESSIONS, INC. 


Professional Quality 


WOVEN LABELS 
MINIMUM 500 


5 color combinations 
6 pre-designed formats 


cut, folded and boxed 









WRITE OR CALL US FOR 


* A FREE BROCHURE * 
ASK FOR ALPHAWEAVE™ 








(213) 234-8221 


4161 S. Main St., Los Angeles, CA 90037 
NORMAL DELIVERY 6 WEEKS 


A Fabulous Christmas Gift! 


African Violets 
and 
Tahitian Sunsets. 


Iharemihaercemae)leleme) Mmencmelih acim elle: 
in the finest silk fibers and 
exciting Balger metallics. 


chalk line. The ChalkMark™ marks quilting lines, 
pintucks or pleats, traces around stencils and makes 
pattern marks. Finely powdered chalk is measured 
out from a tiny wheel at the tip of the case. Your 
hands stay clean and there’s no rigid chalk to 
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No other marker gives you such a fine, visible | 


sharpen or break. Set of two, one with white chalk, | 





For the creative spirit, colors that thrill 
the soul and inspire the muses. 


From the industry source 
renowned for quality and service. 


Kreinik 


Balger® Metallics, Au Ver A Soie Silks, Precious Metal Threads 
and Fine Accessories, 


Kreinik Mfg. Co. Inc. P.O. Box 1966 T Parkersburg, WV 26102 


Ask for these products at your better needlework stores. 


embroidery floss to make a row of chain 
stitches about a seam’s width from the 
edge of the material. I can then attach 
crocheted strips or shapes by single- 
crocheting them to the chain loops, or I 
can crochet an edging by working directly 
from the chained line. When they 
match the color of the edging, the cotton 
stitches are virtually invisible. 

—Elizabeth Meineke, Prescott, AZ 


Ready-made 
waistband elastic 
In desperate need of finishing a skirt, I 
cut the elastic waistband from the top of 
an old pair of panty hose. It was the 
perfect length and width, and it fit right 
into the casing on the skirt I was 
making. I have since tried just 
topstitching recycled waistbands in 
place with great results. 

—Jeanne Schimmel, Island Park, NY 


Homemade 

yarn bobbins 

Recently I started a project that called 
for about 20 large knitting bobbins. 

It was inconvenient to go shopping, 
and it would have been expensive, so I 
improvised by using a few old, warped 
plastic food-storage containers and 





lids. I drew a pattern (shown full size 
at left, below), traced it onto the plastic, 
and cut the bobbins out. They turned out 
to be better in every way than 
commercial bobbins: nonbrittle, 
inexpensive, and satisfying! 

—Gloria Albert, Shaker Heights, OH 


Multipurpose 
bobbin thread 
I always keep a full bobbin of transparent 
thread handy for little sewing projects or 
alterations that require only a small 
amount of colored thread. I thread my 
machine needle with the proper color 
and pop in the transparent bobbin thread. 
No more winding bobbins partway. 

—Anna Maria Balzarini, Brewster, MA 


Managing t isted 

knitting yarns 

Instructions for multicolor knitting 
usually tell you to pick up a new color 
from under the old color, which twists 
the yarns. If your colors are wound onto 
bobbins, and you’re working back and 
forth on two needles, the strands are not 
hard to untwist. However, I prefer to 
work straight from the ball and in the 
round, so the yarns twist more and 

more as I work. As soon as the twists 
become awkward, I start picking up the 
new color from over the old color, and the 
yarns start to untwist. When the yarns 
are fully untwisted, I switch back to 
picking up under the old color, and the 
problem takes care of itself. 

I also put the balls of yarn into a bag 
or box a few feet away from me. This 
seems to extend the amount of time I 
can twist the yarns in one direction. 

—Debbie Ott, Glenella, MB, Canada 


Straining dyestuffs 

When I’m working with natural dye 

materials, I strain the dyestuffs through 

old nylons instead of muslin or 

cheesecloth. I form a tea-baglike structure 

to hold small or particularly messy 

dyestuffs as the color is being extracted. I 

cut off a foot or part of a leg of the 

nylon and tie each end after filling the 

bag with the dyestuffs. The nylons 

won't absorb any of the dye color, and 

after I extract the color, I can neatly 

and easily throw away the whole package. 
—Susan Doerr, Milan, MI 


Buttons in 

half the time 

Sewing buttons onto a garment goes 

twice as fast if you fold the thread in half 
and pull the folded end through the 
needle’s eye until the folded and free ends 
meet. Now you can sew with four 

threads instead of two. Leave a long tail 


on the underside of the garment, sew 

through each pair of holes in the button 

twice, and knot securely on the back. 

The button will be as strongly attached as 

if you had sewn through each pair of 

holes eight times with a single strand. 
—Mary Applegate, Hershey, PA 


Correcting 

shifting necklines 

Sometimes a heavy collar or an 

elaborate back treatment shifts the 

neckline of a garment as you wear it. I 

slip small, round dress or drapery weights 

into the front points of covered 

shoulder pads to equalize the weight. I put 

the weights inside the pad on the body 

side to ensure a smooth bodice front. 
—Phyllis Rosen, Aiken, SC 


Quick 
spaghetti straps 
An easy and handy way to turn spaghetti 
straps is to use a bobby pin. Cut your 
fabric either on the straight grain or on 
the bias, fold it in half, and stitch it at the 
strap width you want, making sure that 
each end of the seam is backstitched for 
strength. Depending on the effect you 
want, trim the seam allowances. 
Next, cut a small wedge out of one 
side of the fold, as shown in the drawing 
below, and insert the bobby pin so that 
one leg of the pin goes outside the fold, 
but into the wedge. You'll be able to 
easily move the pin through the fabric to 
the other end, where you'll have no 
trouble pulling it through completely. 
—llya Sandra Perlingieri, San Diego, CA 





Insert bobby pin. 


Our Tips column is a forum for readers 
to share their ways of working—hints, 
tricks, advice, techniques—and their 
sources for hard-to-find tools and 
materials. Well pay $25 for each item 
we publish. Send details, sketches (we'll 
redraw them), and photos to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 
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A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS INC 
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Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
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for information or registration: 
Sally Elliot (707) 937-5818 | 
MENDOCINO ART CENTER 

Box 765 T - Mendocino, CA 95460 


THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 






1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fieece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies ul 
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. Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


The DROP SPINDLE 


Space Dyed & Natural 
\. Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
\, Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 





Questions 





Waistband elastic 
How can I simulate the waistband 
elastic in children’s commercially made 
pants, which is stitched through the 
fabric as well as the elastic? When I 
tried it, the elastic stretched out, 
making the waistband too big. I don’t like 
inserting elastic into a casing, because 
the elastic rolls and the waistband 
bunches and bulges. 

—Diane Myers, Herndon, VA 
Grace Callaway replies: Whenever you 
stitch elastic, use the longest stitch length 
available, and stretch the elastic as you 
sew. Short stitches prevent the elastic 
from relaxing, and so it loses stretch. If 
possible, attach elastic with zigzag stitches 
to retain the maximum stretch. For best 
results, use a medium to a wide stitch 
width and a long stitch length. 

To duplicate a commercially made 
elastic cut-on waistband, cut elastic 1 in. 
shorter than the waist measurement. 
Overlap the ends and stitch together 
securely. Fold the elastic in half so that 
one end is at this seam, which will be the 
center back. Put a pin at the opposite 
end to mark the center front. Put pins 
halfway between these marks for the 
side seams. 


Cut-on waistband 






Stretch elastic, 
and zigzag- 
stitch over 


A eal 
over previous 
stitching. 


Finish the waistband edge of the 
fabric so it won't ravel. With the pants 
right side out, pin the elastic to the 
inside of the waist edge, ¥% in. below the 
fabric edge, matching the pins to the 
center and side seams. With the fabric 
underneath against the feed dog, begin 
stitching at the center back. If you have a 
zigzag machine, zigzag-stitch along the 
top edge of the elastic so that the left 
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stitch catches the elastic and the right 
stitch falls off it, catching only the fabric, 
as in the drawing at left. If you don’t 
have a zigzag machine, straight-stitch 

% in. below the edge of the elastic, 

using the longest stitch length available. 
Stretch each section of elastic until it 
just fits the fabric edge. Be careful not to 
stretch the fabric if it, too, is stretchy. 
When you reach the center back, overlap 
the stitching about 1 in. in order to 
secure it. 

Fold the elastic down to the inside of 
the pants, making sure the fabric is 
smooth over the top edge. Pin at each 
seam. Stitch the same edge that was 
previously stitched, again stretching the 
elastic to fit the waist without stretching 
the fabric, and stitching over the edge 
of the elastic. If you are straight-stitching, 
stitch just above the previous stitching 
line. If you stitch directly on top of it, you 
could cut the threads of the fabric or 
damage the elastic. 

The elastic waistbands of some pants 
have multiple rows of horizontal stitching 
about % in. apart. If you prefer to make 
this type of waistband, cut the elastic 2 in. 
or 3 in. shorter than the waist 
measurement. Remember that the more 
stitching you put on the elastic, the 
more stretch you will lose. 

On some children’s pants, the elastic 
is stitched into a separate waistband 
instead of attached to an extension of 
the garment. This method gives a 
smooth waistline finish and doesn’t 
look like elastic. It works best on 
knit fabrics. 

Cut the waistband on the crosswise 
grain of the fabric so it will have more 
stretch. Stitch the ends together, and 
stitch to the waist edge of the pants with 
right sides together. Cut the elastic 1 in. 
shorter than the waist measurement and 
stitch the ends together. 

Quarter the elastic and place pins at 
the quarter marks. Pin the elastic to the 
waistline edge so that the lower edge of 
the elastic is just above the seam line and 
the elastic extends above the seam 
allowance. Zigzag stitch along the lower 
edge of the elastic so that the left 
stitches catch only the fabric and the 
right stitches catch the elastic as well 
(see drawing at right). Stretch the fabric as 
you sew to add give to the seam. 

Finish the unsewn edge of the 
waistband to prevent raveling. Fold the 
waistband around the elastic, keeping 
the fabric smooth at the top edge. On the 
right side of the garment, pin in the 
seam well to hold the band in place. 
From the right side, straight-stitch 
exactly in the seam well, stretching the 
fabric as you sew. 


Stitched-on waistband 
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Repairing 
sun-damaged silk 
How can I repair a cream-colored raw 
suk garment, parts of which turned 
darker after overexposure to the sun? 
—Klisheva Bush, Jerusalem, Israel 
Cheryl Kolander replies: Natural white, 
raw, or bleached silk may yellow with 
strong sun exposure. Most dyed colors 
eventually lighten, but some change 
shade, and tannin-based colors may 
darken. Your cream-colored silk may 
have been tinted with beige dye 
containing tannin. 

Bleaching the silk to a uniform 
lighter shade with hydrogen peroxide is 
the simplest solution. Pharmacies and 
supermarkets in the U.S. carry a 4% 
solution. Two 1-pt. bottles should be 
enough for % lb. of silk. 

Fill a pot, large enough so that the 
wetted silk has plenty of room in which to 
be swished about, with warm water and 
the peroxide. After wetting the silk 
thoroughly with water, add it to the pot, 
and place the pot over medium heat until 
the liquid simmers. Do not allow it to 
boil. Stir and poke the silk frequently so 
all parts are exposed to the bleach. If 
the silk has not lightened sufficiently 
after 2 hour of simmering, add another 
bottle of peroxide to the bath. When the 
color is light enough and even, turn off 
the stove, and let the silk cool in the 
liquid. Then rinse it well. Dry the silk 
the same way you would if you had 
washed it: Iron it dry for a smooth 
finish, or shake it as it air-dries for 
a soft texture. 

Be careful about long exposure of silk 
to intense sunlight. In addition to 
affecting the color, sunlight can 
actually damage the fiber. Perspiration 
salts will exacerbate the damaging 
effects on garments. 
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Dress forms 
Where can I buy a dress form like the 
one on the cover of issue 9? 

—Iiana Gauthier, San Diego, CA 
Professional, nonadjustable, cast-iron- 
stand dress forms are used in the garment 
industry and by most dressmakers. 

They come in a wide range of standard 
sizes for a variety of garments. There 
are different forms for dresses, 
sportswear, skirts, bathing suits, etc. 

The following companies manufacture 
and sell professional dress forms: Modern 
Model Form (325 W. 38th St., New York, 
NY 10018, [212] 564-4453), Superior Model 
Forms Corp. (545 8th Ave., New York, 

NY 10018, [212] 947-3633), and Wolf Form 
Company (39 W. 19th St., New York, NY 
10011, [212] 255-4508). All sell a full 
range of standard sizes and will also 
custom-make forms to an individual's 
measurements. Prices start at $340, 
including the stand. All will ship. 


Backstrap looms 
Where can I buy a backstrap loom? 

—Elva Moorhouse, Houston, TX 
The Schacht Spindle Co., Inc. (Box 2157, 
Boulder, CO 80306, [303] 442-3212) makes 
backstrap looms in three weaving widths: 
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(prices are for one name and one style only) 


s style 1 sew only 
F100 Name Tapes $4.00 
5 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
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(2 postage stamps for 76 or more labels) 
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Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 


P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 
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15 in. ($25), 20 in. ($28), and 25 in. ($31). 
Call or write for the dealer nearest you. 
Backstrap looms aren’t hard to make. 
For instructions, see Weaving on a 
Backstrap Loom, by Judy Ziek de 
Rodriguez and Nona M. Ziek (Hawthorn, 
1978), and Rigid Heddle Weaving, by 
Karen Swanson (1975, out of print). 


Sewing bird 
Where can I buy a sewing bird or “third 
hand,” as shown in “A Linen Shift” 
(Threads, No. 9, page 46). 

—Mrs. Walter Evans, Garden City, NY 
You can buy sewing birds from the 
following mail-order sources: 
Laura Fanella's/BBP Designs (Box 5217, 
So. San Francisco, CA 94083, 
[415] 589-8453) sells an anodized- 
aluminum sewing bird for $44.95. The 
Scarlet Letter (Box 397, Sullivan, WI 
93178, [414] 593-8470) sells a solid-brass 
bird with a pincushion for $40 plus 
$1.75 shipping and a sterling-silver bird 
for $60 plus $1.75 shipping. Treasures 
Unlimited (5955 Southwest 179, 
Beaverton, OR 97007, [503] 649-1041) 
sells a brass replica of an 1890s 
sewing bird for $49.95 plus $3.50 
shipping. Clotilde’s Sewing Notions 





100% cotton yarns for 
knitting, weaving, and crochet in 
contemporary colors—pastels, 
multicolors, earthtones, brights, and 
whites. Weights, sizes and textures— 
flakes, thick-thins, bouclés, nubbies, 
ribbons, chenilles, plains and perles. 
On cones or skeins. Plus patterns, 
tools, books, and fibers for spinning. 


To receive your beautiful 
1987 Cotton Clouds 
mail-order catalog with 
hundreds of all-cotton 
yarn samples, send 


, to: 
Cotton Clouds 
ly Rt. 2, DH 16-T 
Safford, AZ 85546 


America's leading mail-order 
supplier of 100% cotton yarns 








(237 S.W. 28th St., Ft. Lauderdale, 

FL 33315, [305] 761-8655) carries a less 
decorative third hand for only $2.80 plus 
$2 shipping. 


Can anybody help? 

Terry Petti, of Nutley, NJ, needs an 
instruction manual for her 30-year old 
Superspeed knitting machine. 


Bea Slater, of Clovis, CA, 1s looking for 
information on operating her Strigo 
Swiftomatic double-bed knitting 
machine. This machine, made in 
Switzerland and sold in the 1960s, can 
also be used as a single-bed machine. 


Mr. Zarauskas, of Union, NJ, needs an 
instruction manual for a stretch-stitch 
sewing machine manufactured by 
Montgomery & Co., model no. J283A. 


About the answer people: Grace Callaway 
teaches clothing construction at Georgia 
College, Milledgeville, GA. Cheryl Kolander 
is the author of A Silk Worker’s Notebook 
(Interweave Press, 1985). 

Have a question of general interest. about 
the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


Learn how to Weave 
Free Lessons 


No experience needed. Teachers from our 
School of Fiber Arts teach you. Here’s 
how: 


Buy a Sievers Floor Loom here on 
Washington Isle, Wisconsin, and while you 
are here you will receive, free, two full days 
of instructions. You will learn how to 
“dress” the loom, how to measure the 
length of warp, amount of filler, how to 
treadle, throw the shuttle. You become 
a Weaver and will advance as quickly as 
you desire. 

Check into this exceptional opportunity. 
Send $1 today (refunded) for complete 
details. We will also send you our latest 
Loom Catalog and the ’87 School Bro- 
chure covering all of the Fiber Arts taught. 


Do it right now—this can be so exciting and 
will open up new doorsfor you. For once, 
do something for yourself. Others have— 
shouldn’t YOU? 


Sievers 

Tulip Lane 
Washington Isle 
Wis. 54246 
(414) 847-2264 
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When is art fashion, 
and fashion art? 
by Richard Martin 
An art exhibition can open up new 
ideas, not only for other artists and 
designers but for all who see it. 
Exhibitions at the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Costume Institute, for example, have 
consistently had an impact on fashion 
design even before they were mounted. 
The only monumental exhibition of 
the work of painter Antoine Watteau 
(1684-1721) was held at the Grand Palais 
in Paris in 1985. On seeing it, fashion 
designer Kar] Lagerfeld, along with 
others, realized his art could be extended 
and inspired by Watteau’s example. 
Watteau was long one of the least- 
known master painters of the early 18th 
century. His paintings of 18th-century 
fetes galantes—comedies of manners—with 
their amorous conversations and 
aristocratic behavior have long been 
admired. Watteau also had a specific 
influence on the history of fashion. The 
Watteau gown—a sack dress with myriad 
pleats, voluminous sleeves, and a broad fold 
cascading from the back of the neck to 
the ground—is a rare instance of a style 
bearing the name of the artist who often 
depicted it. His achievement, however, 
was in the evocation of styles of dress, 
as interpreter of fashion in the context of 
private communications among 
individuals. In the fétes galantes, for 
example, dress is a constituent of 
intimacy and dialogue between the sexes—a 
rustling conversation of courtship in a 
society where gender differentiated fabric, 
color, and garment cut. 


- 


Phote by Guy Marineau, courtesy of Women's Weor Daily 
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But Watteau is also known for his 
images of melancholy. In his “Italian 
Comedians” (below, right), the 
commedia dell’arte player stands detached 
and dignified, perhaps defeated, among 
his fellow actors. The figure has been 
described as the artist-clown, Watteau 
in his final year of illness, the epitome of 
18th-century melancholy amidst 
rationalism, and the symbol of the 
transition between theater and life. 

Pierrot, or Gilles, having stood 
untrammeled for nearly three centuries, 
was realized anew in Lagerfeld’s 1985 
designs for the House of Chanel. In the 
garment in the photo below, at left, the 
ruff and cap are the same as those of 
Watteau’s figure. In Watteau’s painting, 
the fabrics of the top and bottom garment 
pieces are different; Lagerfeld, however, 
unified the outfit with silk crepe. Details 
of sleeves and pockets created new 
fashion on the matrix of old art. 
Lagerfeld’s appraisal of Watteau was not 
simply in easy resemblance, but in a range 
of fashion transferences, which enable 
discrete units of dress—narrow pants, 
broad shoulders, man’s tailoring—to be 
incorporated into his contemporary style. 

Lagerfeld’s adaptations after Watteau 
pose a significant question about 
contemporary fashion: Do we need to 
know the historical and stylistic sources 
to appreciate or comprehend present- 
day design? The woman who wears the 
harlequin suit in the 1980s may not 
wish to identify with the melancholy 
Watteau figure. Moon-faced, with pants 
too short, sleeves too long, gaudy rosettes 
of pink ribbons on his slippers, and a 


white flannel jacket mismatched with 
white satin trousers, he could almost be 
thought of as a study in how not to dress. 
Pierrot is much like the buffoon subject 
for those clothing and cosmetic make- 
overs perpetrated on losers that were 
once favored in the so-called women’s 
magazines of the 1950s and 1960s. But 
he is more than Eliza Doolittle before 
Professor Higgins or President Johnson’s 
daughters before the White House. He 
engages our emotions for what he is, 

not what he will be. There is an inner 
beauty, an inner charm, and an inner 
dignity more cogent than any manifest 
beauty or dignity. Sanford Schwartz, in 
The New Yorker (Sept. 16, 1985), wrote of 
Pierrot: “He appears to know how 
awkward and uncomfortable he is—and, 
too, how his power comes from his 
willingness to be awkward and foolish. He 
is the first figure in art who, it seems, is 
one of us.” 

The depiction of dress is 
fundamentally different from the wearing 
of clothing. Clothing based upon art 
assumes art’s transfiguration of reality; it 
does not simply reconstitute an image 
from the past. Lagerfeld selected an 
archetype of theater’s melancholy for a 
new and jubilant fashion. What the 
Chanel garment of 1985 indicated was 
not merely that Watteau had been viewed, 
but that Watteau had been renewed by 
an independent artistic endeavor, 
awakened by his genius. 


Richard Martin 1s professor of History 
of Civilization and Art at the Fashion 
Institute of Technology in New York City. 


Designer Karl Lagerfeld, inspired by Wat- 
teau’s harlequin, created clothing for the 
House of Chanel. The ruff, cap, and silk-crepe a ae 

fabric recall the painted garment. The pocket “Italian Comedians,” Antoine Watteau, ca. 1720. Courtesy of National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
and sleeve details are a nod to modern taste. ton, D.C.; Samuel H. Kress Collection. 
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Mes! 


LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES 


CALL TOLL FREE 


SILKS sample cost 


Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors .. 
China Silk. 8mm, 25 colors 
Crepe de Chine, 25colors .. 
Charmeuse, 18 colors . 
Taffeta, 14 colors . 

Silk Organza, 5 colors. 
Chinese Dupionni, 16 colors . 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors . 


sample cost 
Satin Jacquards, 5 patterns, 35 colors 1.20 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints...... .60 
Printed Jacquards, 25 prints........... .80 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 4 colors . 
Brazilian Linen, 4 colors . 
WOOL 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors . 


We also carry - Blouses, Lingezie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


§ “COMPLETE SAMPLE SET* 


| 
i I 
| Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | will | 
1! receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order | 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 [1] I 

[Ree eee eee eRe Ree RRR RRR ERR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR ERR ERR RR RER RRR RRR RRR ERR RRR RE RRR RRR EE ED ' 
*SILK FABRIC CLUB* 
; $10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples throughout | 
rthe year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. | I 

1 YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $10 || 


FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 


WEAVERS’ 
WAREHOUSE 


1-800-345-Y ARN 


OR 
505-884-6044 
1780 MENAUL NE. ALB, N.M. 87107 
PRICE LIST 1987 
1/2 Burnt Cotton 
4/2 Natural Cotton 
4/2 Burnt Cotton 
4/2 Gray Cotton 
4/2 Tweed Cotton 
Spiral Cotton Novelty 
Cotton Slub 
Cotton/Flax Slub - Fine 
Cotton/Flax Slub 
Cotton/Rayon Slub 
Dyed Cotton/Rayon 
30/1 Silk Noil 
7/2 Silk Noil 
12/2 Super Spun Silk 
50/50 Silk/Wool Blend 
Wool Boucle 
Variegated Handspun 
B.S.W. (Approx. 4 02. sk.) 
2-Ply Wool Warp 
Navajo Wool Warp 
Coarse Rug Wool (Irregular Lot) . $ 1.75/Ib. 
Colored Rug Wools (Mill Ends) .. $ 4.75/lb. 


Spinning, Fibers, Dyes and Discounted Equip- | 


ment also available. 


For samples send $2.00, refundable with first 

purchase. 

eee eee eset e sete eeee seen es eee 6.6 6% 
SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 

Place your order on our new toll-free line 

1-800-345-Y ARN 


YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 
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M cottons 
W@W wools 
M@ blends 


eS 
CHOOSE FROM 53 DIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
@ 400 TO 1500 YARDS PER POUND @ 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 





A Celebration 


of the 
Amish Spirit 


The vibrancy of colors; a legacy offaith. 
Now you can share a slice of Lancaster 
County life with this limited-edition 
poster of authentic Amish Quilts. It's the 
next best thing to the real thing. 

To order our 24"x 36"color poster, 
send $25 ea. plus $3 postage/handling 
(CA residents add 7% state tax) viacheck, 
money order, MC/VISA (include *, exp. 
date) to: Sunshine and Shadow, Inc., 
P.O. Box 51175, Dept.T, PaloAlto, 

CA 94303. 





Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-6 
3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 

Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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These toes won’t drown 

in tears of clown 

by Larry Montgomery 

How did Alan Zerobnick, master 
shoemaker and craftsman, come to make a 
line of clown shoes? “A friend of mine 
runs a costume shop,” Zerobnick told me, 
“and he said his biggest problem is 
getting good clown shoes. I was curious. 
When the Ringling Bros. Circus came to 
Seattle, I went backstage and spent four 
days and nights with the clowns. I gave 
my first pair of clown shoes, a sample, to 
the clown-performance director, Tim 
Holst. Tim tried them on, then ran up and 
down the street. A week later, Tim 

called and said, ‘The Greatest Show on 
Earth needs the Greatest Shoes on 

Earth.’ I’ve been making them ever since.” 

Zerobnick is a descendant of a family 
of shoemakers from Poland and Russia. 
His workshop is a yurt, a circular, 
portable dwelling, that stands behind a 
farmhouse in Sequim, WA. Here he 
hand-makes leather and fabric products. 

“My four days with the circus gave me 
great respect for the clowns,” Zerobnick 
said. “I saw, firsthand, how hard they 
work. They need good shoes... . At Ringling 
Brothers, a clown does thirteen shows a 
week, with five to seven costume changes 
per show. A clown also may run miles 
in parades, at fairs, company picnics. . .all 
the while doing acrobatics. The first 
thing a kid wants to do is step on clown’'s 
toes. I saw the real need for a durable, 
comfortable, quality piece of footwear. 
What I make is less a shoe than a work 
boot for clowns. 

“IT went home determined to design a 
shoe that would eliminate all of the 
problems that a clown faces. No 
shoemaker ever died rich, so making 
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money is not my primary motive. My 
shoes travel all over the country, even all 
over the world. Like most shoemakers, | 
don’t do repairs, and most repairmen have 
never even seen a clown shoe, let alone 
have the right materials to fix them 
properly. When on the road, the last 
thing a clown needs is to try and find a 
place to have his shoes sewn back 
together. So my first concern was to build 
the best shoe possible... .I don’t want 
my shoes coming back for repairs. 

“I also completely redesigned the 
traditional clown shoe. Many of the best- 
known and established makers of clown 
shoes in this country are approaching 
retirement age. They learned the trade 
in the 1920s and 1930s—those shoes are 
patterned after a man’s dress shoe and 
can be traced back to Old World European 
traditions. My approach is more high- 
tech; I’ve drawn from innovations in the 
newer style of athletic sneakers, combined 
with the best of boot technology.” 

I picked up a pattern template from 
Zerobnick’s workbench. Stamped on the 
front was, “Vamp toe. Logging boot. 
1924.” Zerobnick explained that he used 
both toe-vamp and heel-counter 
patterns over 60 years old, but each had 
been altered slightly to conform to 
special relationships inherent in his 
clown-shoe design. To better illustrate 
other features that help make his shoes a 
superior product, he pulled a 
competitor’s shoe from an adjacent shelf. 

“My shoes start at two hundred fifty 
dollars. This other clown shoe, which I 
ordered from a catalog, sells for fifty- 
four dollars. Most clowns try them on 
once, then give them away. My 
competition’s shoes are the best 
advertising I have. 








The square-toed shoes with the brown uppers 
(photo at left, center row) are for clowns who 
wish to arrive dressed but need to be able to le- 
gally drive acar. These shoes and the others in 
the photo were made by Alan Zerobnick for 
the Barnum and Bailey Ringling Bros. Cir- 
cus. Styles include Lady Bugs (top and bottom 
right), Zebra shoes, and saddle shoes. The shoe- 
maker’s wife, Cindy Zerobnick (above), pre- 
pares for a birthday-party appearance. 


“Compare these two shoes. Remember 
how kids love to step on a clown’s shoes? 
Well, they scuff badly, unless the leather 
is vat-dyed, as mine is. These other shoes 
are surface spray-painted. My shoes 
have a waterproof, rubberized horsehair in 
the bulbous toe; it is flexible, 
nonchafing. The clown can go swimming 
in the shoes. These other shoes have 
cork in the toe; it is stiff and unnatural. 

“Many other features are important to 
the clown. I use a high-cut top, like a boot, 
as opposed to low cut, shoe-style, which 
gives better support. Look in here—a full 
bellows tongue; reinforced brass lacing 
eyelets, instead of punched holes. There 
are no exposed stitches on the bottom, 
and the sole is easily replaced. Everything 
is double-stitched. I use three layers of 
leather, instead of one, and the inner shoe 
is pigskin, for comfort. The soles are 
composition and blown crepe, with the 
special rolled-up toe, so that acrobatics 
may be done in a clown’s normal! stride. 

“I generally work from a foot 
measurement or use a clown’s normal 
sneaker as a pattern for the inner shoe, 
which is then cemented to the midsole. 
Following that, the first layer of Giant 
Toe is stuffed and stitched down. Any 
inlaid appliqué is cut into the top layer, 
which is also glued and stitched to the 
layer below, forming a part of the upper. 

I use all Dacron thread, as it won’t rot.” 

Zerobnick uses traditional 
shoemaking hand tools, along with a 
modified punch press and steel rule 
dies of his own design. His sewing 
machines include a Pfaff 545 upholstery 
machine with a modified foot, a Singer 
51W32 post machine, and a Model 38-6 
ZigZag Pfaff. All are original treadle, from 
the 1920s through the 1940s. His only 
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concesssion to modern power assist is a 
homebuilt finisher/grinder that 

operates on a 12-volt car battery. Working 
alone, as is his habit, Zerobnick can 

make a pair of shoes in two days, perhaps 
100 in a year. 

Markets? Who buys clown shoes at 
$250 a pair? Zerobnick estimates there are 
around 28,000 part-time clowns, jugglers, 
and street vaudeville performers, and 
perhaps 1,000 professional full-time 
clowns in this country. There are the 
members of the World Clown Association 
and Clowns of America, the Shriners, and 
about 200 Ronald McDonalds. And don’t 
forget to add to that, he says with a grin, 
probably millions of “closet clowns” 
across the country. 

There might be. I slipped on a pair of 
Lady Bug Clown Shoes, which gripped my 
feet like a fine pair of pigskin gloves. I 
could see myself in the reflection of 
Zerobnick’s glasses, and I could not 
restrain a somewhat shy smile. Zerobnick 
smiled in return. His young daughter 
wandered into the yurt, laughed, and 
clapped her hands. I took a tentative 
jump, raising small clouds of dust as I 
landed on the dirt floor. I heard more 
laughter, which I took for encouragement. 
{ danced a jig, and the Lady Bugs flew; 
the hot spotlight shone in my corner. 
Indeed, I was wearing a pair of the 
Greatest Shoes on Earth. 


Larry Montgomery of Port Townsend, 
WA, is a marine consultant and writer. 
Ms article on sailmaking appears on 
page 48 of this issue. 


“Interlacing” 
at craft museum 
“Interlacing: The Elemental Fabric,” an 
exhibition based on a book of the same 
title by fabric designer Jack Lenor 
Larsen, will be at The American Craft 
Museum through July 17. Over 150 
examples of interlaced forms from 40 
countries will be on view, among them, 
vessels, masks, toys, sculpture, and jewelry. 
Traditional plaited fabrics, tools, 
dwellings, hats, floor coverings, and 
damasks are juxtaposed with 
contemporary work in fiber, clay, and 
metal to illustrate how artists and 
craftsmen are rediscovering the potential 
of the simple over/under structure of 
interlacing as an art form. Work by 45 
contemporary artists includes baskets 
by Ed Rossbach and John McQueen; 
hangings by Lia Cook, Arturo Sandoval, 
and Sherri Smith; plaited leather by Ken 
Carlson; and jewelry by Arline Fisch. 
The 286-page publication by Jack Lenor 
Larsen with Betty Freudenheim contains 
50 color plates, 250 black-and-white 
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photos, and 185 diagrams. It is available 
for $60 from American Craft Council 
Publications, 40 W. 53rd St., New York, NY 
10019. A slide kit documenting the 
exhibition is also available. 





Two sets of palm-fiber elements interlace to 
make up “Mat” (1980), from Mindanao, in 
the Philippines. Photo by David Arky. 


The one who dies 

with the most stuff wins! 

by Susan Guagliumi 

Imagine a craft or needlework store 
that fills several football stadiums 

and that you need at least two full days 
to see! Now, look past the predictable 
assortment of kits and cutesies to the 
raw materials and supplies: an 
extravaganza of STUFF! 

The combined national trade shows of 
the Hobby Industry of America and The 
National Needlework Association in 
Anaheim, CA (Jan. 25-28) had to be the 
event of the year for creative retailers in 
the needlework and hobby industries. The 
event was well attended by members of 
both groups, and the idea was that open 
access to both shows would introduce 
retailers to sources they might previously 
have been unaware of and would 
illustrate how the two markets overlap. 
Adventurous shop owners must have 
left there with all kinds of new ideas and 
sources, and their displays and stock in 
the coming months should feature an 
exciting variety of new products. 

Trade shows aren’t open to the public, 
and not all are as much fun as this one, 
but I jumped at the chance to work the 
show for Heirloom Yarns, knowing that 
only a fool would waste time eating or 
drinking coffee during a break when he or 
she could visit a whole aisle of 
dollhouses and miniatures or play with 
remote-control cars, boats, and planes! 
Imagine a full booth of balsa wood or glue 





or doll parts or ribbons—most stores 

carry only a fraction of what is available. 
If I haven’t now seen every yarn in 

every texture and color imaginable, I must 
have blinked in the aisles of TNNA. 

From worsteds to glitz, imported or 
domestic, it was all there, with finished 
models that ran the gamut from upscale 
classics to funky, flash-in-the-pan-wear- 
it-once-and-wow-the-gang creations. 

Any overall trends? A definite yes to 
quality, interesting details, and combined 
use of materials. Sweaters, sweatshirts, 
and denim garments are being treated to 
an assortment of add-ons like never 
before: studs and stones in every color and 
shape (press-on, iron-on, sew-on, or 
pronged); prestrung sequins and beaded 
appliqués; lace collars and insertions; 
cross-stitch, embroidered, and smocked 
details; objects that don’t fit into any of 
the above categories, which can be 
attached to fabric with glues that dry 
flexible and clear and make it through the 
wash. Belt buckles, findings, and Velcro 
fasteners that turn belting into an art in 
itself! Buttons to absolutely “die for” 

(the phrase in California this year). 
Flexible fabric paints and dyes in 
pearlized, slick, and glitter colors to paint, 
stencil, airbrush, or iron on! Pens, 
pencils, brushes, and tools for every 
imaginable purpose; knitting machines, 
gathering machines for smocking, yarn 
winders, and stud setters—to name just 
a few of my favorites. And, I even 
discovered my true inner self while 
frolicking amongst the glorious boas of 
the Mother Plucker Feather Company! 

The only disappointment was finding 
out that a Christmas gift ’'d bought last 
year as original craft had been made 
from a kit. Don’t get me wrong—it was 
well designed and made, but I paid for 
an original. My ego, as well as my 
wallet, was offended. Some of these kits 
are getting very good and rather 
sophisticated, so I'll be more careful 
when shopping next year! 

My sketchbook and my mind are full 
of more wonderful ideas than I could ever 
use—even if I won the lottery and 
retired to my studio. When there is so 
much stuff out there waiting to be 
transformed into even more fabulous stuff 
by creative hands, there’s no excuse for 
shops that market the same boring 
materials until they finally put 
themselves out of business. If you’re a 
retailer, get out there and attend some 
trade shows. If you’re a customer, let your 
local craft/hobby and needlework stores 
know what you want. 


Susan Guaglhiumi is a contributing 
editor of Threads magazine. 
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Lucky lessons 

from two grand women 

by Constance Dee 

My introduction to needle art was through 
a playmate’s grandmother. I was about 
seven years old. A playmate had to visit 
her grandmother occasionally, a chore she 
hated, but one her mother insisted had 
to be done. She asked me to keep her 
company because her grandmother was 
so boring. I had no grandmother to visit, 
and I jumped at the chance to visit hers. 

Each time we visited, my friend’s 
grandmother had boxes of things waiting 
for us—puzzles, children’s books, or photos 
of people she’d tell us stories about. These 
were all wonderful times for me, and 
terminally boring for my friend. 

At last came the box of cotton scraps! 
That marvelous woman showed us how to 
make “yo-yos,” circles of gathered fabric. 
Our clumsy fingers worked stacks of yo-yos 
that we didn’t imagine could be of any 
use, until she told us we could make 
quilts for our dolls’ beds. As she showed 
us how to attach the circles, I was amazed 
that dress scraps could yield anything 
so beautiful. My friend yawned in boredom 
and announced it was time to leave. 


I took my samples home and spent 
hours converting every cotton scrap I 
could find into yo-yo quilts. That day 
was the first time I’d ever held a needle 
and thread in my hands. Sad to say, my 
playmate decided not to visit her 
grandmother anymore. Yo-yos were the 
last straw. I pleaded with her to 
reconsider. We were promised lessons in 
knitting and crochet, but she said she 
would have no part of that! I was sad to 
lose such a marvelous mentor, but the 
memory of her and the joy I 
experienced in making yo-yo quilts 
stayed with me. 

I later learned to sew my own clothes 
through trial and error. The summer skirts 
a grandaunt had made for me when I 
was a child were belatedly appreciated. I 
had been out of contact with my 
grandaunt for over 20 years. A break in 
airfares prompted me to fly 3,000 miles 
to spend a week with her—and what a 
week it was! Boxes of things appeared 
from closets and drawers, just as my 
playmate’s grandmother had them 
waiting for us so long before. We talked 
about the people in faded photos, but it 
was the dresses in the old photos that 


kept us talking for hours. My grandaunt 
could recall every feature on those dresses 
she’d sewn over 60 years earlier. She 
would cut, fold, and stitch scraps to 
demonstrate some detail I hadn’t 
grasped in her verbal description. Almost 
every item of clothing my two cousins 
wore in those pictures had been cut from 
a discarded adult’s piece or reworked 
from another child’s cast-off. A woman’s 
talented fingers and eye for form and 
color made it possible. 

That visit with my grandaunt created 
a closeness that I regret hadn't come 
sooner. What great adventures my 
needle and I could have had under her 
guidance! Our letters now are full of 
dressmaking details and comments about 
the latest fashions. We often debate 
about dyes and color combinations. Every 
project and letter feeds the soul. And I 
still often wonder what talent I might 
have developed had my playmate’s 
grandmother been mine. I’m thankful 
these two women have been a part of 
my life. 


Constance Dee, of Millbrae, CA, is a 
seamstress, quilter, and needleworker. 





Old shoes keeping 
honourable company 

by Valerie Clausen 

The Feast Day of Saint Crispin (Oct. 25), 
patron saint of shoemakers, marked the 
second annual meeting of The 
Honourable Cordwainers’ Company in 
Colonial Williamsburg, VA. The term 
cordwainer is an early English word 
meaning a shoemaker or bootmaker, as 
opposed to a cobbler or shoe repairman. 
Originally, it applied to craftsmen who 
worked with fine goatskins (cordovans) 
from Cordoba, Spain. 

In addition to the traditional Saint 
Crispin’s Day revelry at Chowning’s 
Tavern, the meeting was highlighted by 
presentations of recent finds of historic 
footwear. Cordwainers’ Company 
founder Al Saguto presented 40 men’s, 
women’s, and children’s shoes dating 
from around 1820, which had been found 
hidden in the walls of John Quincy 
Adams’s birthplace in Massachusetts, for 
whom Saguto has recently served as 
footwear consultant. While historians are 
baffled as to why shoes have been 
concealed in such strange places, these 
finds have provided well-preserved 
examples for study. Other members 
reported on recent finds of 18th- 
century footwear along the old waterfront 
area in New York City and from the 
marine excavation of the 1798 shipwreck, 
HMS De Braak, off the Delaware coast. 
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The coat of arms of The Honourable 
Cordwainers’ Company states: “We unite 
to preserve our skills and history.” The 
Company was formed in 1983 by Saguto, a 
specialist in historical shoemaking and 
trade research, and was chartered in 1985 
to perpetuate and preserve the history, 
skills, and traditions of shoemaking. The 
Company’s membership is diverse and 





In his left hand, Al Saguto (left), founder of 
The Honourable Cordwainers’ Company, 
holds a crimping board with a boot front at- 
tached. Inhis right hand, he holds a wooden 
rasp used to beat down the folds of the instep 
of the boot front. Miriam Clark (center) is 
sewing in the lining of a woman’s shoe. E.W. 
Peterkin (right) holds a sewing awl used to 
sew in the welt ona lasted shoe. Photo courte- 
sy of E.W. Peterkin. 


international, including shoemakers 
working with historical and 
contemporary designs and techniques, as 
well as historians, museum 
professionals, and individuals interested 
in shoes and shoemaking. Some 
specialize in making handsewn footwear 
of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
Many are involved in reenactment 
activities as members of Revolutionary 
and Civil War regiments (see Threads, 
No. 6, page 20). 

The Honourable Cordwainers’ 
Company offers a quarterly newsletter, 
books on shoemaking, reprints of 
historic shoemaking texts, shoe postcards, 
and a source-list directory for tools, 
materials, and services (such as group 
buying of materials; tool swapping; 
professional consultation for costume 
collectors, museums, and historical 
sites; lectures; demonstrations; and 
workshops). For available sources, 
contact Al Saguto, 4406 Glenridge St., 
Kensington, MD 20895. 

This year, The Honourable Cordwainers’ 
Company will meet Oct. 24-25 either again 
in Colonial Williamsburg, VA, or in Old 
Sturbridge Village, MA. For general 
information about the Cordwainers’ 
Company, write to Jim Bowman, Rt. 1, 
Box 79, Ruckersville, VA 22968. 


Valerie Clausen, of Spokane, WA, is a 
writer and a shoemaker. 
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Power Sewing by Sandra Betzina 
Gloss cover, spiral bound, 257 
pages,8'2 x 11,10 day money back 
guarantee, $20.00 PPD 

Send a check or money order to: 
Power Sewing 
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San Francisco, CA 94126 
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New from the Navajo 
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“The Song of the Loom: New Traditions in Navajo Weaving” ts on exhibit at The Textile Museum, 
Washington, D.C., through July 12. The exhibition includes geometric designs, as well as de- 
signs based on sand paintings, which are used as part of Navajo curing ceremonies to restore 
an individual's harmony with the environment. The show will be at the Montclair [NJ] Art Mu- 
seum from Sept. 20 through Nov. 22. An illustrated catalog (hardcover, $38.50; softcover, 
$26.50) is available from The Textile Museum Shop, 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
or from the Montclair Art Museum, Box 1582, Montclair, NJ 07042. (Floor rug, above, by Stella 
Todacheeny, of Greasewood, AZ; 117 in. by 83 in.; courtesy of the Montclair Art Museum.) 


Millions of swatches 

at FIT 

by Alan Kennedy 

If we are blessed in our chosen field, we 
find that rare place that caters to all of 
our interests, ideals, and hopes for our 
work. I found The Edward C. Blum Design 
Laboratory at The Fashion Institute of 
Technology (FIT) in New York City. 

The Design Laboratory houses 1.25 
million textiles, costumes, and accessories 
and 4 million textile swatches. There 
are textiles from all over, but most are 
from Europe and the United States. 

Each swatch is mounted on a card 
and catalogued by structure, date, fiber, 
and design category, such as “polka 
dots” and “conversationals” (fabrics that 
depict objects). Seeing millions of polka 
dots on thousands of textiles left me with 
a great appreciation for the endless 
ways in which a single design can be 
treated. A half million or so swatches 
are donated to the collection yearly by the 
textile industry. 

What amazed me when I visited the 
costume and accessory collection was the 
hat forest—what seemed like thousands 
of hats were neatly arranged on “trees.” I 
also saw more shoes than Imelda Marcos 
ever had, not to mention furs, gloves, 
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scarves, handbags, and even costume 
jewelry. Vintage dresses that date back as 
far as the mid-17th century and dresses 
by designers like Chanel, Dior, Cardin, 
Givenchy, and the eccentric American 
Charles James are the most valuable 
pieces in this costume collection. 

To see these wonderful collections, 
you must be accompanied by a staff 
member, and you must have a serious 
interest or research purpose. Groups are 
welcome by appointment. If you work in 
the textile or garment industry, you or 
your firm can become a member of the 
Design Lab for an annual fee. Membership 
entitles you to visit it whenever you 
wish and to take textiles back to your 
studio to examine them more closely, 
provided the fabric is neither fragile nor of 
historic importance. For more 
information, contact Laura Sinderbrand, 
curator of costume (212-760-7708), or 
Lynn Felsher, curator of textiles 
(212-760-7829), or write to them in care 
of The Edward C. Blum Design Laboratory, 
The Fashion Institute of Technology, 
227 W. 27th St., New York, NY 10001. 


Alan Kennedy is a writer, an editor, a 
collector, and a dealer in historic textiles 
and textile books. 





Spinning fleece 


for peace 


Peter Hagerty and his wife, Martha 

Tracy, farmers in the White Mountains of 
western Maine, hope for world peace, 

and they believe they have come up witha 
way to help it along. To foster mutual 
understanding and friendship between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 

they have been spinning wool from Maine 
with wool from the Soviet farming 

district of Krasnodar, near the Black Sea. 
They sell their yarn, “Peace Fleece,” to 
craftsmen throughout the world. 

Wool, an essential resource for the 
U.S.S.R., had never been sold to the U.S., 
but in 1985 Hagerty began writing to U.S. 
and Soviet agencies in the hopes of buying 
the wool. He had no success. Finally, he 
went to the Soviet Union to meet with 
Nikolai Emelianov, the director of Firm 
Runo, a government-owned corporation 
that handles the state’s distribution of 
natural and synthetic fibers. 

“Why do you want to do this Peace 
Fleece?” Emelianov asked Hagerty. “I 
muttered something about building 
trust through trade,” Hagerty recalls. “I 
remembered something Gorbachev had 
said about the American small business 
person and finished up with capitalism 
being able to live with socialism and how I 
was afraid of nuclear war... . Before I 
knew it, we were talking about our 
children. ..and television... .And just 
like that, the wool samples were on the 
table, prices were discussed, a deal was 
made, and we were shaking hands and 
smiling, agreeing to see each other again.” 

Hagerty traveled to the Soviet Union 
again in 1986, accompanied by American 
knit designers and weavers who wished 
to meet, share ideas, and “build bridges of 
friendship” with Soviet craftspeople. 

Peace Fleece was used as the batting 
material for The Joint Soviet-American 
Peace Quilt in Geneva, and Peace Fleece 
hats and mittens have been sent as gifts 
to Soviet schoolchildren. The knitting 
kits have been warmly received in Pravda, 
and Hagerty also hopes to have them in 
stores in Moscow this year. 

From Oct. 15 through Nov. 1, Peace 
Fleece is sponsoring a tour of the Soviet 
Union, open to all interested parties. It 
will include visits to Moldavia, Odessa, 
Tashkent, and Samarkand to explore 
the role of wool and the textile crafts in 
Central Asia and provide the 
opportunity for U.S. and Soviet artisans to 
exchange ideas and points of view. For 
more information about the tour or the 
kits, yarns, and battings available, write 
to Peace Fleece, Soviet-American Woolens, 
RFD #1, Box 57, Kezar Falls, ME 04047, 
or call (207) 625-4906. 
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rom the opening of his Par- 
is house in 1937 to its close 
in 1968, Cristobal Balen- 
ciaga, a Spaniard, was the 
acknowledged leader of the 
French couture. Christian 
Dior, perhaps Balenciaga’s 
nearest rival, compared the rarefied world 
of la mode to an orchestra in which all the 
designers are musicians and Balenciaga is 
the conductor. “Where Balenciaga leads,” 
he said, “we follow.” 

Although innovations by the master were 
radical, they were so carefully evolved that 
their influence endured. The boxy, semifit- 
ted suit; tunic dresses; flyaway peasant top; 
and chemise were all controversial when 
they first appeared chez Balenciaga, but 
each became, if only in variation, a style 
worn by every woman of the postwar period. 

After the exotic cut-and-stitch improvi- 
sations of designer Poiret, the unshaped 


: , 
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The boxy, red semifitted suit at far right, which skims the body in front 
and falls loosely in back, was met with stunned silence by a 1952 audti- 
ence accustomed to the New Look’s sharply defined waist. It was, how- 
ever, to become the silhouette of choice for women in the next decade. 
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pattern pieces of the 1920s, and the radi- 
cal elaborations of the bias in the 1930s, 
the impeccable tailoring techniques of the 
late 19th century were again the fashion. 
Women like Carmel Snow of Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, Diana Vreeland of Vogue, Mrs. Loel 
Guinness, and the Baroness Pauline de Roth- 
schild understood and expected nothing 
less than perfection in their dress. And, as 
the acerbic Coco Chanel stated flatly, “Ba- 
lenciaga is the only one who can design, 
cut, put together, and sew a suit or gown 
entirely alone... .” 


Respect for tradition—This complete mas- 
tery of the techniques of tailoring distin- 
guished Balenciaga from his rivals. The pure 
geometry of his designs suggests radical 
invention, but, in fact, it is the result of 
historic references to regional dress and 
traditional techniques. Perhaps it is the 
very novelty and aggressive simplicity of 
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some of his forms that obscure the essen- 
tial classicism of his training. His shapes 
are unprecedented, but each is obtained by 
long-established tailors’ skills—the balanced 
grain line, the well-placed seam. The stark 
modernity of Balenciaga’s evening dress of 
midnight-blue gazar (a firm silk fabric), ef- 
fortless in effect, is possible only through 
the technical mastery evidenced in the no- 
tations covering his working toile (see photo, 
facing page). Cecil Beaton said succinctly, 
“{He] is fashion’s Picasso, for like that paint- 
er, underneath all his experiments with 
the modern, Balenciaga has a deep respect 
for tradition and the pure classic line.” 
Even the most inventive of his cuts, the 
single-seamed coat from his 1961 collec- 
tion (left photo, page 22), is an elaboration 
on ancient garment construction. One cen- 
ter-back seam joins two panels of fabric 
that constitute the coat’s body and sleeves. 
But Balenciaga isn’t a copyist. He omits the 





The red and brown linen tunic dresses (1955) introduced a line and 
proportion since elaborated on by almost every major designer in the 
French couture. The green linen ensemble is an example of Balenciaga’s 
1964 refinement of the kimono-sleeve construction and bias cut. 
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underarm gussets typical of the prototypes 
and inserts small trapezoids at the shoul- 
der instead. Additional shaping is accom- 
plished by darts—over 20 in the collar alone— 
concealed in the patterning of the plaid. 
The simplicity of the regional garments 
that inspired it is maintained, but is en- 
hanced by Balenciaga’s brilliant tailoring. 


A master of illusion—His clientele included 
the most elegant women: Princess Grace of 
Monaco, the Duchess of Windsor, Mrs. Paul 
Mellon—almost every woman with the re- 
finement to understand him and the re- 
sources to afford him. These ladies of the 
best-dressed lists appreciated his carefully 
thrust-back collars, which, as Mrs. Guin- 


ness described, “let a woman and her pearls 
breathe,” and also visually lengthened and 
straightened the curve of the neck. And 
though the mannequin-thin bodies of these 
clients didn’t demand it, the skim-the-front, 
loose-in-back tailleurs suggested a willowy 
quality beneath that complemented the less 
svelte. Moreover, Balenciaga’s manipulation 
of proportion through bracelet-length sleeves 
and bolerolike jackets also created the il- 
lusion of an elongated, lithe body. 

Though he dressed the most refined beau- 
ties of his day, though he was considered 
the connoisseur’s couturier, Balenciaga be- 
came most popular with fashion profes- 
sionals for his ability to flatter the matron- 
ly figure. Because of his ingenious cuts, his 
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coats and suits were staples of the Ameri- 
can fashion industry. For example, his scarf- 
coat of duvetyn (a soft, napped fabric), shown 
on the facing page, which is open at the 
side seams, transforms the wasp-waisted, 
post-New Look silhouette through the re- 
sultant flying panels that drift over the fig- 
ure rather than define it. With a technique 
typical of Balenciaga in its simplicity, the 
draped sleeves are formed by the tacking 
of each pleat through the fabric and lining 
onto a narrow inside tape. 


Timeless designs—Perhaps Balenciaga’s 
most effective illusion was his canting of 
the waistline—high in front, low in back 
(see right photo, below). Since the waist- 


Above, Balenctaga’s single-seamed coat (1961) recalls regional dress in the simplicity of its pat- 
tern. Its prototypes, found inmany cultures, are the one-piece garments folded along the shoult- 
der line. A pinned toile is shown at left; the opened pattern piece is in the background. Because 
of the double-breasted front overlap, there is a center-back seam; without the overlap, the coat 
might have been constructed of one piece. Tailoring devices, however, transfigure the rudimen- 
tary form. Over 20 darts in the collar alone are concealed in the carefully matched plaid fabric; 
trapezoidal gussets at the shoulders introduce the shaping and permit the proper hang of the 
coat, Unlike this garment, the regional prototypes are persistently two-dimensional. 


The red-velvet lounging robe at right (1943) is derived from a Spanish coachman’s coat. The 
flattering canted waistline begins at the lower rib cage and dips to the small of the back, encir- 
cling the body’s narrowest ellipse and concealing its bulges. 
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line is an ellipse that hits the narrow lower 
rib cage and dips to the small of the back, 
touching only the beginning of the stom- 
ach and the flatness of the upper buttocks, 
inches seem to magically disappear. Balen- 
ciaga has eased fullness into the seam to 
obliterate the further burgeoning of the 
anatomy. The mind’s eye continues the lines 
established by the fitted yoke, and the true 
body is obscured. 

Manufacturers who paid an admittance 
fee, or “caution,” were allowed to attend 
the couture showings. The caution was then 
applied toward the cost of any models, or 
designs, the manufacturer might wish to 
purchase. These models were, in every de- 
tail, identical to the original samples worn 
in the live presentation. And, although the 
caution at Balenciaga was high and de- 
frayed only a portion of any final design 
purchases, American manufacturers felt that 
the expense was well worth it. 

The common knowledge on Seventh Ave- 
nue was that a Balenciaga model could be 
used for years after its introduction, with 
only slight modifications. This was so for sev- 
eral reasons. First, Balenciaga’s styles tended 
to anticipate and create trends. Second, Ba- 
lenciaga, unlike many of the other designers 
of the couture, did not make radical seasonal 
shifts of silhouette and hem lengths that 
outmoded the previous year’s styles. As revo- 
lutionary as they might be upon introduc- 
tion, Balenciaga’s styles evolved slowly over 
many collections and effectively avoided a 
built-in obsolescence. And last, Balenciaga’s 
inventive cuts were adaptable to variations in 
individual structure even in ready-to-wear in- 
terpretations. The fact that a Balenciaga 
could be worn by a woman a size larger or 
smaller than originally intended also meant 
that it would continue to fit over time, de- 
spite any weight gain or loss. 


Austerity and extravagance—In contrast to 
the somewhat festive atmosphere of the 
house of Dior, where cheers and applause 
were anticipated delights, a sense of ascet- 
icism and a monastic dignity characterized 
the house of Balenciaga, as well as many of 
his designs. Referred to by everyone as le 
maitre, or le dieu, Balenciaga demanded a 
seriousness of purpose in his workrooms. 
The metaphors for his salon, studio, and 
ateliers were invariably those of a church, 
of some secret place of a mystical order. 
Even his assistants were referred to by every- 
one as Balenciaga’s “little monks.” His man- 
nequins, too, with their unimpeachable ele- 
gance, strode quickly down the runway, 
never smiling, with an intimidating sobri- 
ety. Conversation and clapping were tacit- 
ly discouraged at his shows. Still, from this 
hushed, reverential environment and from 
a man obsessed with the perfection of his 
calling, came not only the most exquisite 
simplicity, but amazingly, extraordinary lux- 
ury and opulence as well. 

Balenciaga married the austere and re- 
ductive with the fantastically rich; strong 
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The draped sleeves of the tan wool scarf-coat (1950) have been “quoted” by designers as varied 
as Givenchy, Kawakubo of Comme des Garcons, and Ungaro. They are formed by a narrow taf- 
feta ribbon that runs inside the sleeves, from neckline to cuff, with each pleat tacked at approxi- 
mately 4-in. intervals. Despite its dramatic effect, the coat’s armhole construction is actually a 
simple variation of the kimono. 
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Balenciaga created architectural effects by ex- 
ploiting the inherent property of the fabric, as 
shown in this silk-taffeta evening gown (1960). 
The volume of the skirt is formed by a self-bustle 
of shirred fabric folded into the back waist 


seam. The gown appears to drop away from 
the body, but 1s supported by a tulle corselet. 
The front hemis cut away so that, as the wear- 
er is walking, the movement of the air causes 
the skirt to billow and change shape. 


Although Balenciaga was primarily concerned 
uith form and structure, the designer often 
used extravagantly colored and textured em- 
broideries inspired by the Spanish baroque. 
Shown below is a detau from the surface of a 
jet-encrusted and gilt-appliquéd 1952 recep- 
tion gown. 
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architectural silhouettes with tissue-thin 
materials; quiet forms with aggressively ex- 
travagant surfaces. This dichotomy was evi- 
dent even in his use of color: somber tones 
of the Spanish countryside or the ash black 
of Basque peasant costume on the one hand, 
and the brilliant reds, fuchsias, chrome 
yellows, and acid greens of the corrida and 
the flamenco stage on the other. 

His extravagant embroideries were often 
inspired by the great Spanish baroque. Vel- 
vets and satins were encrusted with jet 
and heavy silk cording, leather appliqués 
leafed in gold, metal paillettes hammered 
to catch the light, and seed beads the size 
of sturgeon roe. But the strongest orna- 
ments were those Balenciaga took from 
the bullring: hot pink pampiles (ball trim) 
that shimmered with silk floss, infinites- 
imal gilt sequins, and chunky rosettes of 
black silk grosgrain. Still, however richly 
decorated, the Balenciaga gown was above 
all a statement of form, an exercise in the 
maximization of shape with the most mini- 
mal seaming and understructure. 

Unlike Charles James, a contemporary 
with whom he is frequently compared, Ba- 
lenciaga sought to achieve architectural ef- 
fects through the inherent properties of 
his materials. A James ball gown is sup- 
ported by layers of buckram, boning, net, 
and crinoline. The volume of a Balenciaga 
is in the structure of the cloth, in the rein- 
forcement of grain through judicious seam- 

ing, and with almost every gathered form, 

a seam allowance that doubles as a sup- 
porting self-ruffle. The final effect of 
this buttressing seam allowance is 


The ivory silk gazar wedding gown 
(1967) is the ultimate example of Ba- 
\ lenciaga’s mastery over seaming 
\ and the bias. The shoulder and 
center-back seams are the only 
structural seams; there’s a hort- 
zontal piecing seam at the 
waist to widen the fabric. If 
the fabric had been wide 
enough, this garment could 
have been made of one pan- 
el. In movement it billows 
into a pure cone, but at 
rest it falls into graceful 
bias undulations. 


most impressive in Balenciaga’s frosted silk- 
taffeta evening gown (facing page). The bal- 
looning, wedge-shaped skirt is created by a 
wide, shirred extension of the outer fabric 
folded under at the back waist seam to 
form a self-bustle. The seductiveness of 
the gown is not in a sexy fit or daring de- 
colleté, but in the sense of the gown’s drop- 
ping away from the body. It is an effect 
created by the suspension of the dress on a 
lightly boned, tulle corselet. 

Ultimately, however, the volume of a Ba- 
lenciaga was generated by the motion of 
the wearer. Pauline de Rothschild com- 
pared the effect to a sail: “A woman walk- 
ing would displace the air so that her skirt 
would billow out just so much; front, back, 
and sides would round out each in turn, 
imperceptibly, like a sea-swell.” To facili- 
tate the aspiration of each step, Balenciaga 
carved away a portion of the front hem. 
The back trailed lightly on the floor, and 
its drag would draw in the air to balloon 
the form. The apotheosis of this principle 
is the silk gazar wedding dress at left. Al- 
though the gown at rest is a graceful series 
of soft bias undulations, in procession it 
would form a pure cone. In effect, the gown’s 
center-back and shoulder seams are the 
only structural shaping devices. There is 
no front seaming, only a long horizontal 
join at waist level, on lengthwise grain, 
which is a piecing device intended to wid- 
en the fabric. If Balenciaga had found a ga- 
zar of sufficient width, this final statement 
of his 1967 collection could have been ac- 
complished in one continuous panel. 

When Balenciaga abruptly closed his house 
in 1968, he told friends it was because his 
clients were gone and because he could no 
longer rely on the perfection of the materi- 
als he ordered. But, it may also be that by 
his last collections he had realized an ab- 
solute mastery over his craft. He had com- 
pletely refined the possibilities of the pat- 
tern piece; his investigations had come to 
their logical and unsurpassable conclusion. U 


Harold Koda 1s curator of the costume collec- 
tion of the Edward C. Blum Design Laborato- 
ry at The Fashion Institute of Technology 
(FIT). The garments shown here were part of 
the “Balenciaga” exhibition held at FIT 
Sept. 8-Dec. 6, 1986. Photos by Brian Gulick. 
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wove power and beauty 
into women’s folklife 


of Eastern Europe 


by Mary B. Kelly 


century ago one could still 
fF quietly enter the low carved 
' ydoor of a Ukrainian village 

mS.“ “home and find there a trea- 
sure of soft light and warm color. The flicker- 
ing lamp or candle in the “beautiful cor- 
ner” would attract attention first. Here, 
arranged on a Shelf, were flowers, family 
mementos, and icons. The corner belonged 
to the woman of the house. It was hers to 
decorate, to enhance with needlework and 
weaving. Draped over the shelf, and often 
draping the windows as well, were soft white 
linen cloths, embroidered on each end with 
brilliant red designs. The splendor of the 
color, the soft glow, and the evocative aura 
of the objects left one with no doubt that 
this was indeed the most beautiful place in 
the house. 

Here, on the eve of Easter, the woman of 
the house would sit decorating eggs. The 
work was a holy, ritual task; she worked by 
candlelight, late at night in the quiet, dye- 
ing ancient designs on the pysanka, the 
egg that itself symbolized new spring life. 
She had embroidered these same archaic 
designs on ritual cloths stored in the far 
corner. There, the huge marriage chest was 
almost hidden under a woven rug, but if 
one could lift this fabric and the heavy lid, 
what an array of color and meaning would 
greet the eye! 

This precious casket held all the cloth- 
ing used for the special occasions of folk- 
life. Here were the white linen shirts, made 
for the first day of the haying season, and 
the white linen shifts for the day of mar- 
riage, each embroidered with fertility de- 
signs around the hem, wrists, and neckline. 

Here also were the ritual towels, embroi- 
dered on each end and sometimes 6 ft. long. 
Carefully folded, they had been used to 
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bind the couple in marriage. They would 
be hung from the beam overhead for the 
woman in labor to pull on and would later 
swaddle her baby. Finally, at death, they 
would be used to lower the coffin into the 
tomb and each spring would be tied to the 
grave markers in memoriam. 

Not only was the work of the woman of 
the house stored in the chest, but also her 
mother’s ritual fabrics and clothing and 
her grandmother’s work, for this was her 
wealth, her dowry. Each piece was embroi- 
dered with time-honored motifs handed 
down from woman to woman from the ear- 
liest centuries. Carefully repeated were the 
motifs of the sun and the tree of life and 
the image of the mother goddess, the motif 
most valued by women. Her figure and the 
accompanying fertility symbols were nec- 
essary to the growth and development of 
fields, crops, livestock, and family. 

The rushnyky, or ritual cloths that over- 
hung the icon, bore the red woven image 
of the pagan goddess. Bed hangings were 
outlined with a row of goddess motifs, each 
goddess with upraised hands protecting the 
occupants from evil. Shirt sleeves and hems 
were similarly picked out in protective em- 
broidery. The long cloths show the rites of 
the seasons: the goddess holding birds and 
sun disks in the spring, the goddess over- 
seeing the midsummer night fires and the 
fall harvests, and the mother goddess giv- 
ing birth. 

Ukrainian archaeological finds from as 
early as the Neolithic Period (7000-3000 B.C.) 
show statues of the goddess. She is slim, 
her hands are upraised, and she is often 
seen with a birdlike head. Impressed on 
her stomach is the fertile-field motif, so- 
called because it represents the way fields 
were plowed even in the 19th century, when 


ethnographers began investigating agricul- 
tural rituals. The field was plowed across 
the center, then recrossed from opposite 
sides. In each quadrant, a seed was placed. 
The Neolithic motif, a symbol for pregnan- 
cy and fertility, looks just the same. We 
find it commonly on wedding and engage- 
ment textiles in the 19th and 20th centur- 
ies. The same symbol, signifying fertility, 
had existed all those years. 

Throughout Eastern Europe before the 
20th century, the ancient folkway of life 
preserved many rituals from the distant 
past. The pre-Christian and Christian heri- 
tages existed side by side, sometimes over- 
laying or reinforcing each other. 

At the Easter ceremonies, eggs were, and 
still are, painted with both pagan and Chris- 
tian symbols; at Midsummer Night, when 
pagans went swimming in the rivers, Chris- 
tians found a reason to do the same by 
dedicating the day to John the Baptist, or 
Ivan Kupala (John Bathing). At harvest time, 
the birthday of the goddess, traditionally 
September 8th, was overlaid by the Birth- 
day of the Virgin. 

In Czechoslovakian folklife, a female rit- 
ual figure is still made by village women 
each spring. Dressed in red embroidered 
clothing, she carries a ritual cloth, as seen 
in the photo on the facing page. 

Many of the embroidered towel ends are 
fragments that have been removed from 
the long ritual cloths, and it is these that 
now form our legacy. In this country we 
are fortunate to have an early Russian col- 
lection of these samples from which the 
photos on pages 28 and 29 are taken. Nata- 
lia de Shabelsky began collecting textiles 
on her estate in Russia as early as 1850. 
She selected pieces with the finest stitch- 
ery and the most ancient folk motifs. Solar 
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Czechoslovakian women from the remote village of Vel'ky Lom carry a 
clothed goddess figure in a traditional spring ritual. The woman in the 
center who is wearing the wide headdress is in bridal costume. Others 


swastikas, huge trees of life, and peacock- 
tailed birds are all common on these pieces. 
But the most arresting images are those of 
the goddess herself. Some are squat and 
club-headed, reminiscent of the Paleolithic 
goddess figurines. Others show a horned 
goddess holding the reins of a horse or rid- 
ing on it. Still others show her with hands 
upraised inside an archlike shrine. 

After the death of de Shabelsky, many 
pieces from her collection came to the Unit- 
ed States. Approximately 100 are available 
for study in Boston, Cleveland, and Brook- 
lyn museums. Other collectors have added 
treasures to our store of Eastern European 
textiles. And, immigrant families from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukraine, Hun- 
gary, and Romania have brought many rit- 
ual textiles into this country, for textiles 
are often among the most precious and 
portable of the family possessions. 

The techniques displayed on samples from 
this early collection are varied: lacework, 
silk embroidery, drawnwork, and gold and 
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silver couching. It is clear that the needle 
artists were accomplished. Some techniques 
undoubtedly derive from ecclesiastical tex- 
tiles made during the same period. 

Although styles differ from region to re- 
gion, the ritual cloths are generally made 
from linen or hemp. The artist either wove 
the design in contrasting threads (red was 
a favored color) or embellished it with a 
variety of stitches and textures after the 
cloth was woven. 

This spring, women of Eastern European 
heritage again lit their candles and drew 
images of the goddess, suns, and trees of 
life onto eggs. This ritual act echoed that 
long line of yearly rituals stretching back 
into the distant past. The women picked 
up their needles, carefully counting threads 
and outlining designs as ancient as their 
heritage, to make ritual cloths for their 
own households. 

Ordinarily, textile work is done for utili- 
tarian and aesthetic reasons. My interest 
was drawn to the goddess cloths when I 


wear linen caps. The 






caps are heavily embroidered with archaic 
signs, and they are rolled to suggest horns. These women were photo- 
graphed in 1978 by folk-art collector Helene Cincebox. 


first saw them in Moscow because it was 
clear that the Russian textile artists had 
an additional motive. They made the cloths 
so that they would have power, so that the 
fabric would make things happen. Their 
ritual cloths were more than technical mas- 
terpieces, undoubtedly useful, and aestheti- 
cally resplendent. The Great Goddess was 
embroidered over and over by women art- 
ists because she protected, fertilized, sanc- 
tified, and gave life to those who enfolded 
themselves in her fabrics. => 


Mary B. Kelly 1s an art professor at Tomp- 
kins Cortland Community College in Dry- 
den, NY. “Goddesses and Their Offspring: 
19th and 20th Century Eastern European 
Embroideries,” an exhibition based on her 
textile research in Europe and the USSR, 
was held this spring at the Roberson Cen- 
ter for the Arts and Sciences, 30 Front St., 
Binghamton, NY 13905. An exhibition cata- 
log is available for $5 at the center and $7 
by mail. 
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mages of power were often layered 

one over the other or used side by side to 
reinforce their meaning. In the ritual cloth 
above, umages of the goddess and of the tree 
of life promote agricudtural fertiity. On 
each side of the goddess grow large trees of 
life. Everything 1s sprouting branches. 
Sprouts, flowers, and birds all signal that 
this ritual cloth would have been made for 
spring festivals. Yellow silk, metallic thread, 
and sequins enhance its red and blue 
cotton embroidery. 
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Birth goddesses often show tiny figures 
within the skirt or emerging from between 
the legs of the central goddess figure. In 
the example below, embroidered in cotton on 
linen, the daughter of the mother goddess 
is riding beside her on a large bird. The 
: > : é be mother goddess’s stylized head is a 
are " areas 7 | : x simplified fertile-field symbol, shown in her 
; yah ee ana rnc nse ARIE mera nett ay i igi AP AE nme skirt, her daughter’s skirt, and the bird’s 
CE PO ns he body. A solar symbol is on each side of the 
ria A ak ae sortie ie ee mother goddess and 1s repeated on her 
The composition of the satin-stitched embroidery shown above, in which a strong shoulders and on the bird’s head. Thus, the 
goddess is flanked by rampant lions, recalls her title, “Mistress of Animals.” It echoes a embroidery is unified, and its power is 
Neolithic figurine of the goddess giving birth while she is holding onto two leopards. multiplied by repetition and variation. 
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Without a doubt, birds are the 
goddess’s most common familiars. Even in 
cases where the goddess figure has long 
since disappeared under a profusion of 
floral ornament, the birds remain to 
remind us of her presence. In the beautiful 
wool-and-cotton-on-linen embroidery above, 
two large birds accompany the goddess, and 
smaller birds perch on her horned 
headdress. The horns honor her association 
with deer and the hunt; her ability to 
attract deer as food was vital to tribal 
life. In Russian embroidery, the bird is 
often associated with the soul. Thus, 
surrounded by birds, the goddess’s 
spiritual power 1s emphasized. 
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The embroidered sleeve panel at left 
shows the goddess with lowered arms, 
protecting the crops. At her side, two large 
birds seem to be sprouting branches. The 
lower portion has in its center the ancient 
fertile-field symbol of a crossed square 
with a seed in each quadrant, surrounded 
by small swastikas, or solar symbols. An 
abbreviated version of the fertile-field 
symbol can be seen in the torso of the 
goddess. The linen blouse from which 
this fragment is taken might have been 
worn for the Midsummer Night festivities. 
Photos these two pages courtesy of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Purchase from the 
J.H. Wade Fund. U 
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Shapely Curves 


Machine-stitching 


curved pieces 


opens a soft-edged world 


to the quilter 


by Janice Anthony 


he ability to piece curves on a sew- 
- ing machine gives the quiltmaker 
the advantages of major quiltmak- 
' ing traditions—patchwork and ap- 
pliqué—and the chance to follow 
the imagination into new regions. Patch- 
work is fast, as the straight lines of the 
geometric shapes lend themselves to ma- 
chine piecing, while appliqué allows for 
complex designs with the grace and natural 
flow of curves, though the pieces are usual- 
ly small, and the designs complicated. Ma- 
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chine-stitching curved pieces gives me the 
best of both traditions and the opportunity 
to use large spaces and long, flowing lines. 
The difficulty in piecing curves is that 
one edge is convex and one is concave, so 
when the pieces are right sides together 
for stitching, they don’t easily line up. The 
quiltmaker has to coax them into align- 
ment. But with accurate cutting and mark- 
ing and careful stitching, it can be done. 
Designing with curves opens up a wide 
range of inspirational sources, from the 






cosmos to earthly landscapes. Mountains, 
rivers, cloud formations, wandering roads— 
visible landscapes alone could furnish an 
endless series of quilt designs. And within 
the landscape, especially flowers and fo- 
liage, are myriad sources of images using 
curved pieces. 


Making the pattern—After I sketch my fi- 
nal design, I redraw it on a sheet of draw- 
ing paper. Then, to develop the colors, I 
tape tracing paper over the sketch and fill 
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“A curve ts the nicest distance between two points.”—Mae West 


in the sections, using colored pencil. This 
colored sketch will also help me during 
the stitching to identify the pieces and 
their places in the design. By coloring only 
the tracing, I leave the original drawing 
clean for patternmaking, and it’s easy to 
change if the colored rendering shows a 
section that doesn’t work successfully. Trac- 
ing paper erases more easily than drawing 
paper, and my drawings usually need to be 
erased several times. 

Next, I enlarge the design to its full size 
and draw it on paper. Eventually [ll cut 
apart the full-size pattern on the design 
lines and use each piece as a pattern for 
cutting out the fabric. The simplest way to 
transfer the design to full size is to use an 
opaque projector, but transferring it with a 
grid system can be done in an afternoon. 

To do this, I lay a reusable piece of graph 
tracing paper with a '¥2-in. grid (available 
from art-supply stores) over the sketch. I 
then rule paper that is slightly larger than 
the full size of the quilt into a grid with 
the same number of squares as the grid 
covering the original design, but with each 
square proportionately larger. For exam- 
ple, if a 4-in. by 6-in. sketch is to become a 
24-in. by 36-in. hanging, I rule the large 
sheet at 6-in. intervals. In addition, I light- 
ly rule the large grid at halfway intervals. 
A 1-in. margin around the outer edges al- 
lows for uneven piecing and a final seam 
allowance. For the full-size pattern, pieces 
of freezer paper or large sheets of drawing 
paper can be taped together. Although this 
isn’t very convenient, the resulting squared- 
off lines can halve the time spent ruling. 
The ideal solution is to use a roll of paper 
36 in. wide and seemingly infinitely long, 
sold by paper companies. I streamline the 
enlarging process by judiciously cropping 
or expanding my original sketch until its 
measurements are whole numbers so they 
can be multiplied easily. 

Then, square by square, I transfer the 
small sketch to the large paper. This can 


The sweeping curves of Janice Anthony’s quilts 
are machine- and hand-pieced and hand- 
quilted. Facing page: “Polyphony,” 1987; 
46 in. by 65 in.; cotton, painted with fiber- 
reactive dyes. Detau below. Photos by author. 
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be difficult. Tricks include counting squares 
to correlate them and marking off halfway 
points, especially if the piece is to be en- 
larged more than four times. Once a general 
outline appears on the full-size drawing, I 
critique it to see how the design has trans- 
lated, where transference was inaccurate, 
and where areas and lines can be improved. 

Since the full-size pattern will eventually 
be cut apart on the design lines, it needs 
landmarks for cutting and piecing. Refer- 
ring to the original color sketch, I write on 
each pattern piece the color fabric it is to 
be cut from, differentiating between shades 
and sometimes matching them to a swatch 
chart. Once the pieces have been cut apart, 
the only way to remind oneself where they 
belong would be to reassemble them like a 
puzzle, so the colors must be marked accu- 
rately. If the design is especially complicat- 
ed, the pieces can be numbered or labeled 
and keyed to the original color sketch. 

Each pattern piece also needs notches so 
the seam edges can be lined up for stitch- 
ing. Notches are the little V’s marked on 
the seam lines of the pattern pieces and 
cut outward on the fabric pieces. On a straight 
seam, accurately cut ends and corners serve 
as unstated notches. For a lengthy curved 
seam, however, notches on both adjoining 
edges are essential markers of points where 
the pieces of fabric must meet. 

I mark gentle curves at regular inter- 
vals—no farther than 6 in. apart—by draw- 
ing diamonds on the lines of the pattern, 
as shown in drawing A, page 32. I mark 
tighter curves and curves that change di- 
rection, such as S-curves and undulating 
lines, more closely. I sometimes have to 
finish stitching particularly tight curves by 
hand after I have sewn as far as possible 
with the machine. I mark these areas also. 
For clarity, the notches can be numbered. 

I then cut the pattern into its separate 
pieces and pin them to the fabrics for cut- 
ting (drawing B). I align the grid lines with 
the fabric grain so that the grain is uni- 
form across the finished quilt. The outer 
edge of each paper pattern piece is the 
seam line. When cutting, I leave a 4-in. 
seam allowance and trim it to % in. after 
I've sewn all the seams. The cutting line 
can also be marked, but training the eye to 
cut uniform allowances is faster. I cut out- 
ward V’s in the fabric, aligned with each 
notch in the pattern. For greater accuracy, 
I later mark the notches right at the seam 
line with an erasable pencil. 


Sewing—Beginning at the center of the de- 
sign, I pin and sew the pieces together one 
at a time. With the pieces right sides to- 
gether, I align the notches and pin through 
the exact center of each notch drawn on 
the seam line (drawing C). A gentle curve 
should lie fairly smoothly, with the convex 
seam allowance ruffling slightly and the 


concave edge pulling slightly. With a more 
pronounced curve, I often have to clip ¥% in. 
into the concave seam allowance, at ap- 
proximately 1-in. intervals. I pin tighter 
curves at closer intervals, pulling the con- 
cave edge slightly to align the notches. 

I begin machine-sewing the more gentle 
curves, rather than the tight or S-curves. 
Where several small pieces join a big piece, 
I first sew the small pieces into a larger 
unit. I make about 12 stitches per inch. 
This prevents the numerous needle-holes 
created by shorter stitches and facilitates 
any ripping out that may be necessary. 
When possible, I sew with the concave edge 
on top of the convex edge, as this edge 
tends to creep in, and when it’s on top, I 
can see and control it. I pull both pieces 
slightly, as when easing a seam in dress- 
making. If there is more than a %-in. dis- 
crepancy between notches, I go back to the 
pattern to see if I made a mistake in cut- 
ting or marking. 

Difficult curves are S-shapes, those with 
a tightly curved area between straighter 
lines, and those that become progressively 
tighter. I sew a tight curve by matching the 
notches, clipping the inner curve to % in. 
from the seam line, and then sewing out 
from the center of the curve in each direc- 
tion (drawing D). Next, I sew the straighter 
sections, continuing out from the center. A 
progressively tighter curve should be care- 
fully clipped where there’s too much pull 
and should be sewn from the gentler end 
toward the tighter end. An S-curve can be 
sewn from one end to the other, but it is 
easier to sew each curve separately, out 
from the point at which the curves change 
direction. Whenever the presser foot be- 
gins to take up more space than the fabric 
will allow, I iron the rest of the seam line 
in place and handsew. 

I handle particularly recalcitrant curves, 
or those that are too tight for the ma- 
chine’s presser foot, by carefully clipping 
the concave edge, pressing it to the under- 
side, and handsewing in place (drawing E). 
To eliminate extra bulk, I trim the seam 
allowance to % in. before sewing, I place 
this piece over the adjoining piece, and I 
pin it in place, aligning the points at which 
the notches appear on the paper pattern. 
Then I blindstitch by hand. 

To make sure they lie flat, I iron the sec- 
tions I’ve sewn. I clip the concave curves 
and iron both seam allowances toward the 
piece that I want to appear to advance to- 
ward the viewer. To check for accuracy of 
the stitching, I lay the pattern pieces on 
top of the sewn pieces. The notches on the 
unsewn edges of the fabric should still match 
the notches on the pattern, and stitched 
seam lines should run underneath the line 
where the pattern pieces abut. 

Ironing may show up some of the possi- 
ble problems. If the outer surface of the 
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A. Notching the paper pattern 
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fabric has a fold ironed in, this may indi- 
cate that I sewed the seam allowance a lit- 
tle bit too narrow. If I find that it’s impos- 
sible to iron it away without causing the 
whole piece to ripple, I resew on the ironed 
fold line. If this new seam line is more 
than % in. from the first, however, I re- 
check against the pattern. 

When ironing, I sometimes find that one 
of the two pieces of fabric has a slight 
bulge or ripple along the seam line. If it is 
the piece with the convex edge of the seam, 
the concave seam may be too tight, and I 
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can relax it by carefully clipping the seam 
allowance. If the piece with the concave 
edge ripples or bulges, I have to take it 
apart and resew it. 

To allow for adjustments, I usually trim 
the seam allowances to % in. only after 
I've pieced the whole top. As with any 
pieced quilt, some areas may bulge up slight- 
ly when the entire work is ironed and laid 
out. Although precision in cutting, pinning, 
and sewing makes this occur surprisingly 
infrequently, a wide seam allowance leaves 
latitude for correction. 
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Though I have emphasized the need for 
accuracy, it is actually no more necessary 
than accuracy in sewing geometric pieces. 
Machine-piecing a quilt with curved lines 
clearly speeds up the work. The freshness 
and beauty of designs that can be made 
with curved lines should encourage quilt- 
makers to be more adventurous with this 
technique, making new discoveries and un- 
forgettable quilts. O 


Janice Anthony is an artist and a quilt- 
maker in Brooks, ME. 
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Three ways to make your own 


sewing patterns 


by Rebecca Lanaxner Nebesar 


ave you ever become slightly 
annoyed when, after you’ve 
come up with a strong idea to 
, sew something, you can’t get 
“a 6S» started without first journey- 
ing to the fabric store for a pattern, only to 
find that nothing quite resembles your idea? 
Making your own patterns is not beyond your 
reach. Patternmaking is not a mysterious 
talent possessed by the blessed few, as many 
people seem to feel; nor is it a science as 
much as it is an art. Experimenting freely 
and being open to serendipity and the infi- 
nite variety of fibers, fabrics, styles, and 
levels of fit are what’s important. 

If you're familiar with sewing and have 
used commercial patterns and altered them 
for fit or style, you can design and make 
original patterns. You just need to know 
what you are getting into and how to get 
started. And, you must practice. Making 
patterns is a challenge, and it’s exciting. 
You'll feel such freedom. I remember the 
day it dawned on me that I could make 
anything—it was extraordinary. 





The three methods—There are three basic 
methods of patternmaking: the flat-pattern 
method, draping, and drafting. Each has 
advantages and disadvantages, and there is 
a method for everyone. Vionnet did it one 
way, Chanel another. I borrow from all 
methods, depending on the project. 

The flat- pattern method generates new 
shapes from a sloper, a basic pattern on 
stiff paper with no seam allowances. With 
this method, you trace the sloper onto plain 
paper, draw new style lines on the tracing, 
and cut the paper on the lines. From there, 
you can move the fitting darts anywhere 
within the pattern, or you can convert them 
to gathers, pleats, tucks, fitting seams, etc., 
simply by closing the darts and slashing 
and spreading the pattern. You can add 
fullness and change the style lines by split- 
ting the pattern into several parts. You 
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then cut the resulting pattern in muslin or 
the final fabric. 

The flat-pattern method can be used to 
create any design. It is a good starting point 
for patternmaking, especially if you have 
trouble visualizing shapes or are sewing 
for a hard-to-fit body. It requires the few- 
est tools of all the methods—oaktag, paper, 
scissors, tape, ruler, French curve, muslin, 
thread—and the least amount of skill. If 
you have lengthened or shortened a com- 
mercial pattern on the indicated line, you 
have already had some experience. And 
because you work with a sloper that al- 
ready fits, you do not have to be very con- 
cerned with measurements. 

A disadvantage of the flat-pattern method 
is that paper and cardboard don’t have the 
same properties as fabric. Fabric has mys- 
terious ways that aren’t always predictable, 
such as the way bias areas can stretch. 

Draping is manipulating fabric on a dress 
form or live model to produce the desired 
garment. The process is sculptural, artis- 
tic, and the least technical of the three 
methods. Draped garments are often the 
most original. The successful draper has a 
good eye and is dexterous. The tools for 
draping include muslin, a dress form, pins, 
scissors, a pencil, and a measuring tape. 

Essentially, cloth is cut in rectangular 
shapes to the approximate sizes of individ- 
ual pattern pieces. These pieces are pinned 
to the dress form and to each other and 
then adjusted and trimmed until the de- 
sired garment appears on the form. 

The advantage of draping is that all work 
is done in fabric, whether it be a cheap 
muslin, a knit, or the final fabric. The sol- 
id dimensions of the body don’t have to be 
imagined; they are there to be touched and 
fit. (Bias-cut styles must be draped to take 
full advantage of the fabric’s potential.) A 
disadvantage of draping is its dependence 
on the dress form. Unless you have a lot of 
space, owning more than one dress form 


can make a workroom a bit crowded. Also, 
if you have to travel and can’t take it with 
you, you may be unable to work. 

Drafting is drawing a pattern on paper, 
aided by body measurements and various 
tools. It requires an understanding of the 
relative proportions of body parts and ex- 
perience with pattern shapes. The tools in- 
clude gridded pattern paper or plain paper, 
rulers, a protractor, a hip curve, a French 
curve, a tailor’s square, a compass, a pen- 
cil, and an eraser. Although it can be cre- 
ative, drafting is the least straightforward 
and the most complicated patternmaking 
method. It is primarily used in the tailor- 
ing business and the ready-to-wear garment 
industry to create perfectly fitted, stan- 
dardized patterns, which are then graded, 
or scaled, to various sizes. 

Drafting’s value is greatest when regular, 
precise, fitted garments are desired. Once a 
given pattern is mastered, it can easily, 
quickly, and accurately be drafted to an- 
other person’s measurements. The tech- 
niques for drawing lines are good to learn 
and can be applied to the other pattern- 
making methods for redrawing seam lines 
and darts crisply and clearly. The disad- 
vantage is that the drafter generally needs 
a good mind for math, especially fractions 
and geometry. 


How to get started—Relax and empty your 
mind of pattern clutter, and start with the 
basics. Think of clothes in terms of simple 
shapes. If you can first learn how cloth cut 
in different shapes behaves when draped 
on the body, your understanding of clothes 
will expand. You will approach your first 
project with more confidence and a clearer 
image of what you are after. This image is 
of invaluable help, and the ability to see it 
is probably the most important skill to de- 
velop. You must know what you want either 
beforehand—perhaps from a sketch or a 
photo—or sometime during the process, when 
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Rebecca Nebesar designed each of these garments, using a different patternmaking technique. She drafted the pattern for the blouse at left, used 
the flat-pattern method for the blouse at center, and draped the dress at right directly on the mannequin. 
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Tips on sewing order 


After you’ve made your pattern, you’ll have to sew your 4. For the bodice, sew the shoulder seams, then the neck 
garment together. Sewing order is pretty logical, so if you finishing (collar, facing, or binding). 

think through the steps, you won’t sew yourself into a 5. Determine whether the sleeves should be set in or 

Mobius strip. A general sewing reference book will help with whether they can be attached flat before the side and 

the trickier details. underarm seams are closed. (Sleeves with high caps and 

1. Work flat for as long as possible. Attach pockets and garments with fitted bodices should be constructed by 

other internal details on separate pattern pieces. the set-in method.) Sew. 

2. Work on the body first, starting with the back. Do not 6. For skirts and pants, attach waistbands after you’ve made 
connect the side seams. length and width adjustments. 

3. Prepare closures: zippers, button plackets, ete. 7. Hem the lower edge(s) of the garment. 
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you see the draped shape on the dress form 
or the pattern piece on the table and say, 
“That’s it!” 

The next two exercises will show you 
how much you already know, .as well as 
what you do not understand. For the first 
exercise, cut the following shapes, as large 
as you can, from fabric scraps or cheap 
fabric: a long rectangle, a short rectangle, 
a square, a circle, a half circle, a quarter 
circle, and an eighth circle. Play with these 
shapes for a while. Fold, roll, and gather 
them; twist them and pleat them; drape 
them over objects. Be creative. Try cutting 
more than one of each shape and putting 
them together. 

What do the shapes remind you of? What 
kind of pattern pieces could they be? List 
possibilities for each shape. Think about 
what small cuts you would have to make to 
improve their functioning as pattern pieces, 
and try them. 

For the second exercise, get out a few of 
your commercial-pattern packages. Place 
them picture side up in front of yourself. 
On a piece of paper, sketch what each pat- 
tern piece should look like. Then compare 
your drawings with those on the instruc- 
tion sheet. How did you do? 

Now that you’ve loosened up, go shop- 
ping. You'll need a stock of inexpensive 
fabric. You can often pick up sale fabric 
and remnants for less than $1/yd. If you 
make a mistake in cheap fabric (call it a 
learning experience for goodness’ sake!), 
you won't be all that discouraged. 

Next, look through your patterns (which 
are ideally all in one place) for basic or 
classical shapes—a straight sleeve, a plain 
skirt or slacks, standard-shaped collars, a 
princess-seam shift. Weed out the ones you 
don’t use or that are so styled that they 
aren't adaptable. From the basic patterns, 
collect the ones you use frequently, either 
because they fit well and look good or be- 
cause they are not too tricky to sew, and 
store them in a convenient location. Once 
you've learned a few patternmaking skills, 
these patterns can save you time and mon- 
ey because the pieces are often interchange- 
able and easily updated. Pattern compan- 
ies themselves reuse old patterns, making 
only slight design changes and updating 
the look with new fashion drawings. 

Aren’t you tired of handling those frag- 
ile, taped-up, wrinkled old tissue patterns 
you've practically worn to death? By mak- 
ing slopers of frequently used patterns, you’ll 
solve that problem, and at the same time 
you'll get some practice making patterns. 
You'll also have a starting point to try flat 
patternmaking. Work with patterns that fit 
well or have alterations already indicated. 

Use stiff paper that’s thick enough so 
you can use the edge as a drawing guide, 
but not so heavy that you can’t cut it with 
household utility shears. Oaktag, which is 
available in various sizes at art-supply stores, 
is good to use. A 36-in. by 24-in. sheet 
should run about 50 cents. 


Flat patternmaking 

1. Trace the sloper onto paper and draw the 
new style line—in this case, the yoke line. 
2. Cut the pattern out; then cut it apart along 
the yoke line. Tape the darts closed. Mark 
where notches should go. 3. To add fullness 
below the yoke, slash the lower pattern section 
vertically in several places, including through 
the bust point. Spread the sections apart to 
add the desired fullness. The yoke section is 
unchanged. 4. Trace the new pattern sections 
onto clean paper. Straighten and smooth the 
pattern lines. Add seam allowances and 
notches, and label the pattern. 


To transfer a pattern to oaktag, use a 
tracing wheel and tracing paper or carbon 
paper, or use a needle wheel without the 
tracing paper. If you are planning to gener- 
ate new patterns by the flat-pattern meth- 
od, omit all of the seam allowances from 
your slopers. Label the important areas (cen- 
ter front, notches, etc.), and draw the 
straight grain line. Punch holes with an 
awl for the key internal marks, such as 
pocket and button positions. Cut around 
the outline and cut the darts away. To use 
your sloper as is for a pattern, just trace 
around it with chaik directly onto the cloth, 
or transfer the pattern to paper and pin 
the paper to the cloth. Add seam allow- 
ances when you cut the cloth. 


An exercise in flat patternmaking—To try 
your hand at flat patternmaking, trace a 
basic bodice sloper onto paper. Now try 
changing the style of the pattern. For ex- 
ample, turn it into a gathered, yoked blouse, 
as shown in the photos at right. Draw the 
lines of the yoke and cut on the line. Tape 
the darts closed. The lower part of the pat- 
tern will no longer lie flat. Slash the pat- 
tern lengthwise in several places and spread 
the pieces apart to add fullness and to flat- 
ten out the sections. Trace the two new 
pattern sections onto a clean sheet of pa- 
per, straightening and smoothing the lines. 
Add seam allowances all around. 


An exercise in draping—To get started drap- 
ing, you'll need a few yards of fabric you 
don’t mind ruining, pins, scissors, and a 
dress form or a person to drape on. A dress 
form is an invaluable adjunct to any work- 
shop. There are three types: solid, cast-iron 
stand forms, such as the Wolf Form (Wolf 
Form Co., 39 W. 19th St., New York, NY 
10011, [212] 255-4508) and Superior Form 
(Superior Model Forms Corp., 545 8th Ave., 
New York, NY 10018, [212] 947-3633), 
cloth-covered, foam-rubber, individually 
adaptable forms, such as Uniquely You 
(8230-R Telegraph Rd., Odenton, MD 21113, 
1-800-822-6622); and adjustable forms, 
such as Athena (Ardan/A.E. Arthur, 1704C 
Henry G. Lane St., Maryville, TN 37801, 
[615] 977-7110) and Childaw (Reliable Sew- 
ing Machine, 378 Page St., Box 742, Stough- 
ton, MA 02072, [617] 341-3991), which are 
made in sections that can be adjusted with 
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Draping 

1. Pin yarn to the dress form along the new 
style lines. Measure the form for the lengths 
and widths of the pattern pieces, and cut the 
fabric 2 in. to 3 in. longer and wider. 2. Pin 
the fabric on the form, aligning the straight 
grain with the center-front line of the form. 
3. Pin the fabric to the form in the desired 
garment sha pe, adjusting ut until yowre satis- 
fied with the shape. Cut away excess fabric as 
you work. Mark the seam lines with chalk while 
the fabric is on the form. 4. Take the fabric off 
the form and press it smooth. True the seam 
lines with curves and straight edges. 
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screws to individual measurements. For 
draping, the adjustable forms are the least 
accommodating because of gaps in the sur- 
face, but a strong fabric cover can be cus- 
tom-made to fit over them. To create vari- 
ations in body shape, a nonadjustable dress 
form can be padded with batting and cov- 
ered with lightweight cloth. A good dress 
form has seams in the basic reference places, 
such as center front and back, sides, and 
shoulders. The seams are often raised so 
that they are perceptible through a layer 
or two of draped cloth. 

Always begin with an idea of what you 
want, and try to imagine what the general 
shapes should be. Try draping the dress 
shown in the photos at left. Pin narrow 
tape, ribbon, braid, string, yarn, etc., to the 
dress form along the major style lines, and 
measure the form for the approximate 
lengths and widths of the pattern pieces. 
Paying attention to which direction you 
want the lengthwise and crosswise grains 
to run, cut the fabric pieces 2 in. to 3 in. 
longer and wider than the measurements. 
Pin the fabric on the form, placing the 
pins counter to the pull of the fabric so 
that they are secure. When draping, always 
try to have the grain running smoothly. It 
is sometimes helpful to pin the fabric on 
the straight grain. Don’t be afraid to re- 
adjust. Cut away the extra fabric as you 
work, but only when you are pretty sure 
of the shapes, and leave generous seam 
allowances. Mark the seam lines with chalk 
while the fabric is still on the form. Then 
remove the fabric from the form and press 
it smooth. True the seam lines with curves 
and straight edges. 





Exercises in drafting—Although drafting 
can be complicated, it’s not hard to draft a 
pattern for something simple, geometric, 
and fairly loose-fitting. Some pattern pieces 
are little more than rectangles with tiny 
nicks cut out or circles with smaller circles 
cut out. Try sketching a full-size pattern 
piece loosely and freely in pencil. Keep the 
body measurements handy and remember 
what you know about pattern shapes, such 
as that the shoulder seam slants down from 
the neck to the shoulder, and the back of 
the neck is higher than the front. For the 
final shape, start with a vertical line at the 
center front or back. Then draw the main 
perpendiculars off it for waistline, hem- 
line, or neckline. It is usually necessary to 
draw just half the pattern with the center 
front or back either on a fold or seamed. 
True up the lines with drafting tools. 
Now, for more precise drafting, try the 
simple dolman-sleeved bodice shown on 
the facing page. First draw a small, rough 
sketch of what you imagine the pattern 
shape will be. Take the body measurements 
you'll need and mark them on the sketch. 
In this case, measure the center-front (CF) 
neck to the waist, neck edge at shoulder to 
the waist, neck edge at shoulder to the 
wrist, wrist circumference, waist circum- 
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Drafting 

1. Sketch the pattern and take the necessary body measurements: cen- 
ter-front (CF) neck to waist, waist, CF to neck edge at shoulder (perpen- 
dicular to center front), neck edge at shoulder to waist, neck edge to 
wrist, and wrist. With a tailor’s square, draw averticalline for the cen- 
ter front about 4 in. longer than the CF-neck-to-waist measurement, 
then a perpendicular line near the bottom of it for the waist. Mark 
point A, measure up the CF-to-waist measurement, and mark point B. 
Mark point C, using the CF-to-neck-edge-at-shoulder measurement, and 
point D, using one quarter of the waist measurement. Mark point E at 
the neck edge, measuring up from the waist. 2. Draw a straight over- 
the-shoulder line (E to F), using the neck-edge-to-wrist measurement, at 
66° from line C-E. Draw the wrist line perpendicular to line E-F, and 
mark point G one half of the wrist measurement from F. Draw the 
curves for the neckline and underarm line, using a French curve 
and/or hip curve. 3. Refine the over-the-shoulder line to curve out 
slightly at the end of the shoulder. Add seam allowances, mark the 
straight grain, and label the pattern. The pattern for the blouse back is 


identical, except that the CF neck point is about 1% in. higher. 


ference, and center front to the neck edge 
at the shoulder, measured perpendicularly 
from the center-front line. The measure- 
ments should reflect the style and ease of 
the particular garment. For example, if you 
want the neckline to fall 1 in. below your 
collarbone, take the center-front-neck-to- 
waist measurement from this point. 

You'll need a piece of paper about 7 in. 
longer than the neck-edge-at-shoulder-to- 
waist measurement and 2 in. to 3 in. wider 
than the distance from center front to wrist. 
Using your tailor’s square, draw a vertical 
line for the center front and a perpendicu- 
lar line near the bottom of it for the waist. 
Then mark the points that correspond to 
your measurements by measuring from the 
center-front line. Mark the point of the 
center-front neck (B), using the neck-to- 
waist measurement; mark the shoulder point 
(E), using the neck-edge-to-waist and the 
center-front-to-neck-edge-at-shoulder mea- 
surements. Mark the remaining points, and 
continue as shown in the photos. 


Some guidelines— Whether you get involved 
in flat patternmaking, draping, or drafting, 
you should keep the following guidelines 
in mind. 

¢Sew an original pattern in muslin first. 

¢ When two pattern pieces connect, the cor- 
ners that meet must form a straight line 
(or as close to straight as possible if the 
line is curved, as in a neckline). 
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¢ Curves should be smooth, with no irregu- 
lar dips or bulges. Double-check them 
against a hip curve or French curve. An- 
other way to check is by eyeing them from 
table level, much as you would check to 
see if a piece of wood is warped. 

eIf two hanging pieces, as in a skirt, are 
joined on the bias, their degrees of bias 
must be equal in order for the seam to 
hang straight. 

-The fitting of curves, such as in the hip 
area of the side seam, should be gradual. 
For example, when youre fitting a large- 
hipped, small-waisted woman, you must 
distribute the curves in the seams, darts, 
and ease, not just at the sides. 

«Keep the center-front and center-back 
seams straight. Although there are excep- 
tions to this rule, you can achieve perfect 
fit if you stick to it, and it is probably best 
to learn this way. 

¢e The two sides of a dart must be equal in 
length. The seam edge from which a dart 
originates must bow out so that the angle 
of each dart line to the seam line is 90°. 
¢To achieve a straight look over a curved 
body part, you must often curve the pat- 
tern pieces, as for example, in a princess 
seam from the shoulder. 

¢ Don’t forget to add seam allowances! O 


Rebecca Lanxner Nebesar, a graduate of 
Cornell College of Human Ecology, 1s a pat- 
ternmaker and designer in Canaan, NY. 
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Further reading 


The best way to learn any of these 
patternmaking methods is through classes 
where you get hands-on experience. 

Most state universities have home- 
economics departments that teach 

these skills, and any city with a garment 
industry usually has a fashion institute 

or trade school with patternmaking 
courses. The following books are good 
reference sources. 


Armstrong, Helen Joseph. 
Patternmaking for Fashion Design. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1987. 


Bray, Natalie. Dress Pattern Designing: 
The Basic Principles of Cut and Fit, 
oth ed. London: Collins, 1986. 


Bray, Natalie. More Dress Pattern 
Designing, 4th ed. London: Collins, 1986. 


Brockman, Helen L. The Theory of 
Fashion Design. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1965 (out of print). 


Hollen, Norma R. Pattern Making by 

the Flat Pattern Method, 5th ed. 
Minneapolis: Burgess, 1972. 

Jaffe, Hilde, and Nurie Relis. Draping for 
Fashion Design. Reston, VA: Reston, 1975. 


Kopp, Ernestine, et al. How to Draft 
Basic Patterns, 3rd ed. New York: 
Fairchild, 1984. 


McCunn, Donald H. How to Make Sewing 
Patterns, rev. ed. San Francisco: Design 
Enterprises of San Francisco, 1977. 
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The Greatest Sew 


on Earth 


She spang 
that daring 


by Georgia M. Rogers 


a = = 


or women in most circus 
families, sewing and per- 
forming go hand in hand. 
This was true in my family. 
Following in my mother’s 
footsteps, I was performing 
when I was just two years 
old and spangling costumes by the time I 
was six years old. 

My grandmother wasn’t born into the 
circus, but she “converted” when she mar- 
ried. Like most converts, she was the most 
dedicated of us all. She not only made cos- 
tumes for three children, a husband, and 
two brothers-in-law, but she also cooked 
for 22 people, making three meals a day on 
a two-burner gasoline stove, did the family 
wash on a scrub board, ironed with a flat 
iron, sold tickets, and performed. 

I don’t know when she found time to 
sew. I suspect it was before anyone else 
was up and after we had all gone to bed. 
Everything was made by hand. The materi- 
als were heavy and awkward, and there 
was a lot of gear to sew. The Barlow Broth- 
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led her tights 
with the greatest of ease, 
seamstress 
on the flying trapeze 







ers’ Circus billed itself as clean entertain- 
ment suitable for the whole family, and 
Grandma made sure that our costumes re- 
flected this image. She made tights out of 
long winter underwear and ankle “shoes,” 
with 14 eyelets, from sturdy duck drilling. 
Everything was designed more for modesty 
and durability than for beauty. 

Since money was limited, it took not 
only hard work but also ingenuity to cos- 
tume the show. At one point, my mother 
urgently needed a new dress in which to 
sing, but she didn’t have the money for 
fabric, so she used crepe paper. It was such 
a success that she kept on using crepe pa- 
per for her singing costumes. 

In 1918, when my mother was 20, she 
and my father were married and within 
two years had left the provincial life of the 
family circus for the sophisticated world of 
Sells Floto, a railroad show second only to 
Ringling’s in size. Their acts were success- 
ful, but their wardrobe wasn’t. They looked 
old-fashioned and countrified. Finally, an 
aerialist named Bee Sweeney kindly took 





Georgia M. Rogers flies through the air, sus- 


pended by a neck loop her mother had made and by 

rigging she herself had covered. Her homemade costume 

includes ballerina-style pumps and crocheted tights. The photo- 
graph was taken in 1948, when Mrs. Rogers was 24 years old. 


my mother aside to explain that ankle 
pumps, big bows, puffs, and gathers had 
long gone out of style. My mother took her 
advice and was soon wearing ballerina-style 
pumps with ribbon strings and simpler cos- 
tumes of light, flowing materials trimmed 
with spangles and rhinestones. She also 
replaced the heavy cotton and wool tights 
with silk opera-length hose that she stitched 
to cotton underwear. The other performers 
were generous about lending their costumes, 
from which my mother took patterns, us- 
ing brown wrapping paper or newspaper. 

I began performing as an aerialist in 1936, 
when I was 12 years old. By that time, most 
of our costumes had been further simpli- 
fied to a basic bra and briefs, which were 
made distinctive by the richness and vari- 
ety of the materials plus the trim—espe- 
cially spangles. Many of our costumes were 
totally spangled with such designs as red 
hearts worked into a silver background. 

The daughters of circus families learned 
to spangle in much the same way that 
young girls of more traditional families made 
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samplers. We used spangles as trim, to cre- 
ate designs, and, most beautiful of all, to 
make solidly spangled outfits. If we thought 
it would add to the beauty to have the ma- 
terial show through, we’d put the spangles 
on with no overlapping, but if we wanted a 
solid effect, we’d overlap them. Spangles 
came in all types and sizes, but we general- 
ly used the %4-inch, cup-shaped, center- 
holed variety called couvettes rather than 
the flat paillettes, which have a hole at the 
top and dangle instead of lie flat. 

An aerialist’s costume received hard wear, 
so it was essential to attach the spangles 
firmly. We brought heavy cotton thread up 
through the center of each spangle, over 
the top to the side and under, up through 
the middle again, and down the other side. 
We had to be careful not to pull the thread 
too tight, as this would destroy the smooth- 
ness of the fit. It was tedious work. A total- 
ly spangled costume had absolutely no give, 
so even a small weight gain would make 
the costume unusable. 

Our dressing room always looked as if a 
sewing bee were in progress. Between acts 
someone would be spangling, doing needle- 
point, crocheting afghans, or covering rig- 
gings. My mother was usually crocheting 
tights. When I began performing as an aer- 
ialist, we wore silk tights for all our acts 
except the Spanish Web. The climax of 
that act was a head-first slide with one leg 
wrapped loosely around the rope. Heavy 
tights were necessary to prevent rope burn. 

I don’t Know how or when my mother 
got the idea of crocheting our tights, but 
I’m sure she was one of the first to do so. 
Using regular crochet yarn, she started by 
working her way around heavy-duty peds, 
which served as feet, and then went up the 





derwear, the author’s mother, Belle Wheeler, at age 5; her uncle, Raymond Wheeler, at age 14; 
her great-uncles Alexander and Dmitrvus Wheeler; Grandfather Erskine; and Tuffy the dog. 
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leg with single and double crochet, increas- 
ing as she went. She crocheted the legs 
onto heavy cotton briefs. We each had about 
15 costumes, most with tights to match. 
However, we never had a yellow costume, 
because yellow was considered bad luck. 

One of the most important items in our 
circus wardrobe was never seen. Worn by 
men, women, and children, it was called a 
supporter, and its primary purpose was to 
support the stomach muscles. However, its 
secondary function was as important: to 
hold up the performer's tights. An adult 
supporter was made of a 6-in.-wide heavy 
elastic called hub gore. The piece that went 
between the legs (in circus terminology it 
was inelegantly called the “crotch piece”) 
was made of lightweight pocket drilling. 

Other unseen, but essential, items were 
very large hooks and eyes and heavy-duty 
zippers. It was a major calamity to have a 
zipper jam during a fast change, especially 
if one’s skin got caught in it. It was even 
worse to have a hook or an eye tear loose 
in the middle of an intricate routine, as oc- 
casionally happened to all of us. 

Just as her mother had done, my mother 
also made the men’s wardrobes, though 
the long winter underwear and tucked draw- 
ers had long since been replaced by exotic, 
Russian-style satin shirts with high collars 
and full sleeves. She had a 5-lb. Singer por- 
table sewing machine, so she didn’t have 
to work as hard as my grandmother, but 
she had to use as much ingenuity. Unable 
to find a pattern for the Russian-style shirts, 
she improvised from a pajama top, adding 
fullness to the sleeves and using buckram 
to stiffen the cuffs and collar. She also 
made costumes for my uncle, a whiteface 
clown, whose costume required huge ruf- 


Rogers began her circus career in 1928, at 
age 4, wearing this home-sewn costume ofruf:- 
fles and sequins. 


fles around his neck and pant cuffs. Be- 
cause of the awkwardness of making the 
ruffling on her small machine, this was at 
the bottom of her list of costume priorities. 

The sewing that I disliked most was cov- 
ering our rigging with a coarse, canvaslike 
type of pocket drilling. For durability, it 
was necessary to use very heavy thread, 
drawn through a block of beeswax. The 
sewing was slow and laborious, and the 
ropes were awkward to handle. I especially 
remember my web. It was 35 ft. long and 
made of hundreds of strands of unraveled, 
soft cotton rope joined together at 12-in. 
intervals. The pocket drilling was just wide 
enough to cover the web smoothly, with 
% in. folded under on each side. This was 
drawn together in a smooth, even line with 
a baseball stitch (see page 51). 

Circus men had their sewing projects too. 
They made the wooden “slop shoes,” shoes 
with leather slide-in tops that were worn 
by the performers to keep their pumps clean; 
they wove flying-act nets and trampolines; 
and, in the smaller circuses, they mended 
torn tent canvas. 

Three pieces of rigging, six faded cos- 
tumes (one almost 100 years old), some 
stained pumps, two pairs of moth-eaten 
tights, and hundreds of photographs are 
the visible remains of my family’s circus 
days, but there is an old saying that saw- 
dust never leaves your blood. We still con- 
sider ourselves circus people who some- 
how took the wrong road. O 


Georgia M. Rogers is in charge of horse 
programs for The New Jersey Department 
of Agriculture. Her mother, Belle Wheeler, 
is 88 years old and reluctantly retired in 
southern California. 
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Putting Knitted 
Pieces Together 


Three stitches 








that go a long way 
toward finishing sweaters 


by Susan Guagliumi 


o you lose the zest for your 
knitting project when the 
front, back, and sleeves are 
ready to become a sweater? 
Are you paying your local yarn 
shop to finish it for you, or do the pieces 
end up sitting for weeks or even months 
until you’ve gathered your nerve to face 
the dreaded task? While poor finishing can 
ruin a perfectly knit sweater, finishing skills 
are not nearly as difficult to master as the 
techniques that you use to knit the pieces. 
ft just takes practice, the right tools, anda 
bit of patience. 





Planning ahead 

Whether you knit by hand or machine, the 
finishing techniques are basically the same, 
and the results are identical. Everyone de- 
velops a favorite method for putting sweat- 
ers together, but you have to start some- 
where. And the first step in finishing any 
sweater is to correctly gauge your yarn be- 
fore you even start. 


Care considerations—You don’t want any 
surprises when the finished sweater is 
washed, and you won't have any if you test 
out your swatch before you measure it. 
Knit a gauge swatch large enough to accu- 
rately measure stitches and rows per inch. 
(And don’t round off the measurement or 
stretch the swatch. If 20 sts measure 5.25 in., 
the gauge is 3.8 sts/in.) 

Now, treat your swatch exactly as you 
plan to treat the sweater, as far as wash- 
ing, blocking, and steaming are concerned. 
Read the directions on the skein label re- 
garding heat or ironing. Many of the new 
synthetics are terrific, but they can’t toler- 
ate extreme heat from an iron, a steamer, 
or a dryer. Regardless of what the label 
says, check shrinkage with before-and-after 
measurements on the swatch. If you're us- 
ing a synthetic or a cotton that you will 
wash and dry by machine, there is no rea- 
son to block. Throw the swatch into the 
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washer and dryer before you measure it. 
For garments that will be dry-cleaned or 
hand-washed and dried flat—100% wool or 
wool-and-rayon blends—I often steam-block 
the swatch just as I steam-block the sweater 
pieces in order to make the edges lie flat 
before I assemble them. 

If you plan to wash and block the sweater 
or the garment pieces, wash and block the 
swatch. Some wools are spun to “bloom,” 
or fluff out, when washed, and cottons gen- 
erally shrink temporarily. Most wools re- 
spond best to fairly warm wash and rinse 
water, but whatever you do, don’t wash in 
hot and rinse in cold. Extreme changes in 
temperature felt wool fibers and shrink 
the knit fabric. You might have to knit 
looser or tighter than you thought to geta 
gauge that finishes to your satisfaction. 





Shaping considerations—The types of in- 
creases, decreases, and bind-offs you use 
will determine which finishing methods 
are easiest or neatest, so plan ahead. Full- 
fashioned increasing and decreasing, in which 
the increase or decrease is made several 
stitches from the edge, produce smoother 
edges that are easier to seam, as the edge 
stitch remains constant. But, with some 
textured or patterned stitches, edge increas- 
ing or decreasing is easier to manage. Short- 
row shaping is good for eliminating stair-step 
edges and making smoother shoulder seams. 

I prefer to construct shoulder seams (and 
any other seams I can) by working off “live” 
rather than bound-off stitches. This method 
eliminates the bulk—and the work—of the 
bound-off edge and makes a nice flat seam. 
Handknitters store live stitches on stitch 


Finishing knits is easier than knitting—itt needr’t be a horrible chore. Mattress stitch is best 
for the even edges made by a full-fashioned decrease or increase. Susan Guaglhiumi mattress- 
stitches the second of four raglan shoulder seams on this machine-knit sweater. The “live ” neck 
stitches are held temporarily on white waste yarn. 
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When seaming set-in sleeves, work consistently, one stitch from the edge. Guaghumi uses slipstitch 
crochet for a firm, but nonbulky seam. Contrasting color yarn is used for clarity of Wustration. 


holders, while machine knitters knit extra 
rows, called waste knitting or scrap knit- 
ting, that serve the same purpose. 

Read through your pattern before you 
begin to knit, and decide how you want to 
handle the edges. For example, ribbing will 
be easiest to seam if you have a knit stitch 
on each edge; plan for this when you cast 
on. Most patterns provide some finishing 
suggestions. Between those given and my 
suggestions, you should be able to antici- 
pate and solve your finishing problems. 
You'll need a blunt metal tapestry needle 
with an eye just large enough for the yarn 
to thread through, a crochet hook, long 
straight pins (those with colored plastic 
tips that quilters use), and a tape measure. 


A basic assembly method 

There are several methods for finishing a 
round-neck, set-in-sleeve sweater, but in 
what follows I'll guide you through a very 
basic approach. When possible, use the same 
yarn you knit your sweater with. If it’s too 
textured to be manageable, choose a smooth- 
er yarn of the same fiber content. 

Don’t knot the beginning or ending yarn 
tails. If you left enough tail at the begin- 
ning of the knitting, use it to start the 
seam, and when it runs out, simply start 
another piece of yarn, leaving a tail at least 
© in. long to weave in later. It is better to 
run out and start a new yarn than to work 
with a long strand that must be pulled 
through each stitch. For crochet, simply 
work right off the ball or cone of yarn. 

With right sides together, pin and com- 
plete one shoulder seam, using either slip- 
stitch crochet or backstitch (see drawings 
A and C on the facing page). Either of 
these will produce a seam firm enough to 
support the sleeves without stretching. I 
prefer slipstitch crochet off live stitches 
held on waste knitting, but some hand- 
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knitters find backstitch easier when work- 
ing off a stitch holder. It’s really a matter 
of personal preference, but don’t use sin- 
gle crochet—it’s too bulky. 

For machine knitters and handknitters 
who prefer to work ribbing back and forth 
on straight needles, this is the time to knit 
the neckband. If front or back neckline 
stitches are on stitch holders or scrap knit- 
ting, replace them on the needles. You'll 
probably have to “make” some stitches along 
the vertical, selvage edges of the front neck- 
line. To do this, pick up (or hang, on the 
machine) stitches in those areas so you 
end up with the required number of stitches 
for the neckband on the needles. If you 
bound off the neck stitches, pick up all the 
neck-edge stitches. Knit the neckband. 

Complete the second shoulder seam the 
same way as the first. Work toward the 
neck, and join the ends of the neckband as 
well. Handknitters who prefer to knit the 
neckband on circular needles should do so 
after completing both shoulder seams and 
before adding the weight of sleeves. 

Once the shoulder seams and neckband 
are complete, you can proceed in either of 
two ways. Some knitters prefer to com- 
plete the side seams first and then set in 
the sleeves. But it’s easier for beginners to 
join the sleeve cap to the body and then 
complete the side seams. Pin the sleeve 
cap to the armhole, right sides together, 
and either backstitch or slipstitch-crochet 
the seam, always working one stitch from 
the edge, as shown in the photo above. Re- 
peat for the second sleeve. 

Construct the underarm and side seams, 
using slipstitch crochet, backstitch, or mat- 
tress stitch—also called weaving, invisible 
seaming, and vertical grafting (drawings B, 
D, and F). Mattress stitch is easiest to work 
on knit stitches with the right sides facing 
you. The other two methods are better for 


purl or texture stitches. Don’t work a con- 
tinuous seam. Rather, make one seam from 
hip to armhole, then a second seam from 
cuff to armhole so that any discrepancies 
can be eased in invisibly. 





Raglans—Raglan finishing is basically the 
same as finishing for a set-in sleeve, ex- 
cept there are three raglan-shoulder seams 
to make before the neckband is knit. The 
mattress stitch (drawing E) is wonderful 
for the full-fashioned edges of raglan seams. 
Work it with the right sides facing. Leave 
one back seam open and complete it after 
knitting the neckband if you’re working on 
straight needles or on the machine. Close 
all four seams if you knit a circular band. 





Cardigans—For cardigans, complete all 
seams first. Then make the front bands. 
These can be crocheted, knit horizontally 
off the front edges, or knit as separate ver- 
tical bands, which are then backstitched, 
slipstitch-crocheted (fastest method), or mat- 
tress-stitched (neatest method) to the front 
edges. Most patterns recommend a method. 
If you make separate bands, knit them to 
the given center-front measurement of the 
finished sweater. Don’t measure the front 
edges, because they usually will have 
stretched a bit. Knit or crochet button- 
holes as you knit the band, or machine- 
stitch them later. Always try a swatch first. 
After you’ve completed the front bands, 
pick up the neckline stitches, making stitches 
as necessary, and knit the neckband. 


At the end—Weave all yarn ends into the 
nearby seam. For ends shorter than 5 in., 
use a crochet hook. Tails that are not near 
seams (from pattern work) can be “dupli- 
cate-stitched” or worked with a needle into 
the back of the stitches. 

Some synthetics and cottons don’t have 
good return capabilities. The ribbing will 
be firmer if elastic is incorporated. You can 
thread a row of cotton-covered elastic thread 
(Rainbow is the brand I know) through the 
cast-on edge, or you can crochet a row or 
two of the elastic across the inside of the 
ribbing, catching only the knit stitches. 
Clear elastic thread can be knit along with 
the ribbing, but it tends to change the look 
of the yarn and may pop with repeated 
wearings. In any case, the elastic acts only 
as a reminder for the rib and shouldn’t be 
used to correct loose ribbing. 


Washing and blocking 

There are two schools of thought about 
washing and blocking (or steaming). Some 
people always block pieces before assem- 
bling them; others assemble and then wash 
and block. Actually, the best method to 
use varies with the yarn and the garment 
style. As a machine knitter, I often assem- 
ble and block whole garments. It’s easier 
to work off live stitches and to work in lots 
of tails before washing wools that will bloom 
or felt; and with cottons, shrinking or 
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stretching of the pieces will be more pre- 
dictable if they're assembled first. With 
some fibers, the edges of the pieces tend to 
curl up; in those cases I block the pieces 
first to make them more manageable. Hand- 
knitters may find themselves doing more 
corrective blocking of pieces before assem- 
bly because handknit fabric is less uniform 
than machine-knit fabric. 

In either case, gently wash the sweater 
(or garment pieces) by hand in a mild de- 
tergent, and then pat it or block it out to 
the given finished measurements, pinning 
it in place to dry flat. Or pin it out to size 
and steam (not iron) it thoroughly. Do not 
lift dripping-wet sweaters, or they’ll stretch. 
To speed drying and make the sweater more 
manageable for blocking out to size, put it 
into your washing machine with a few dry 
towels and set the machine to spin only. 
The centrifugal force will remove most of 
the water without harming the sweater. 
Lay the sweater out flat on dry towels to 
block, changing the towels as needed. 

Instead of pinning every few inches to 
block pieces, which tends to flute their 
edges, use a set of wires, called Magic Wands, 
to thread through the edges of the knit- 
ting. The wires can be bent slightly to fol- 
low the desired contours of the pieces, and 
they need be pinned at the ends only. When 
the pieces dry, they'll have smooth edges. 

Keep in mind that no single finishing 
method will be suitable or best for every 
situation. What worked beautifully on stock- 
inette may be a disaster on garter stitch or 
lace knitting. Backstitch, slipstitch crochet, 
and mattress stitch can take you a long 
way, but the only way to be sure, as always, 
is to work up a swatch first and be ready to 
add to your repertoire of finishing skills.0 


Susan Guaghume ts a knitting consultant for 
Singer and a contributing editor of Threads. 


Resources 

Elaine’s Knitting Room 

1677 Agnes Ave. 

Neenah, WI 54956 

Source for Magic Wands, $14.95 plus 
$1.75 shipping. 


The Knitting Machine Studio Bookshelf 
Box 746 

Englewood, NJ 07631 

(201) 568-3369 

Sells Blocking for Machine Knitters, 

by Pat Hampton, 1982, 67 pp., $11.95 
plus $2.50 postage. 


Rainbow Elastic Plus 

Box 12262 

La Jolla, CA 92037 

(619) 457-3950 

Manufactures cotton-covered elastic thread 
in 47 colors. Write for nearest distributor. 


Yarns + More 

2249 S. Brentwood Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63144 

(314) 961-4377 

Publishes Hand Finishing Techniques, 
by Marjorie Ivey and Frances Slusher, 
1986, 67 pp., $19. 
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Six basic seams for knit sweaters 
(A) Slipstitch crochet for shoulder seams 


- “Live” stitches are shown. Stitch holder is 


deleted for clarity. For a bound-off edge, 


~ the seam would be done in the row below 


the bind-off. 


With right sides of fabric together and 


wrong side facing you, insert crochet hook 
through 1st st and pull loop of yarn 

. With loop on hook, insert hook in 
2nd st, and pull loop through stitch and 


» through loop on hook so that one loop 


remains on hook, Continue. 
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(B) Slipstitch crochet for side seams 


With right sides together, work one fu 
stitch from edge, into every other bar. 








? (C) Backstitch for shoulder ulder seams 
- With right sides of fabric together and 


wrong side facing you, insert tapestry needle 


down into 1st st and up through 2nd st. 


Now go back down into 1st st, up through 


~ 3rd st, down into 2nd st,.up through 4th st, 


down into 3rd st, up into 5th st. Continue. 
Live stitches are shown, with holder 
deleted for clarity. 
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(D) Backstitch for side seams 


With right sides together, work into 
every other space. 
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(E, F) Mattress stitch for raglan sleeves and side seams 


Work with garment pieces side by side, right sides facing you. Work one full stitch 


from edge. insert needle under two bars and back out on right-hand fabric, then under 
two bars and back out on left-hand fabric. Continue, the needle always entering a hole 
it previously exited. After every 6 sts, pull firmly on yarn to bring two edges together. 
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Piecing 


Cloth 


to Harness the Wind 


Simple hand-stitching and machine sewing 
make a boat’s suit of sails 


by Larry Montgomery 






E% recently spent a week at a sail loft 
watching a sail being made. The most 
amazing thing I realized is that with 
such basic materials—a few bolts of 
“ fabric, some thread, a sewing ma- 
chine—the sailmaker constructs a patch- 
work of cloth that can withstand the de- 
structive forces of 70-mph winds but that 
is equally capable of propelling a vessel 
with only the lightest breeze. Sailmaking 
relies on sewing techniques that are also 
basic to leather and canvas work and ap- 
plicable whenever maximum strength and 
durability are needed. 
Upon entering the sail loft at Port Town- 
send Sails in Port Townsend, WA, I was 
overwhelmed by the working room of the 
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loft floor itself: It’s about half the size of a 
basketball court. Large windows provide 
generous light, as well as a delightful view 
of sailboats in the harbor. Owners Carol 
Hasse and Nora Petrich operate the loft, 
with a seasonal crew of three to six women. 

When designing a particular sail, a sail- 
maker must select from among several sail 
configurations and a wide variety of mate- 
rials, fabric weights, and colors. There are 
many sail types, corresponding to different 
positions and functions on a boat, and each 
type has its own variety of layouts and suit- 
able materials. Moreover, a sail designed 
for an offshore cruising boat differs sub- 
stantially from the sail fora high-tech rac- 
ing boat. However, regardless of the sail, 


A 


Miki Gerkhe lays out polyester sailcloth and 
cuts it to the rough sail shape. Using pins 
stuck into the loft floor, a long batten, and 
white chalk, she then lays out the taper, which 
gives the sail its camber, or belly. 


the sailmaking process consists of ten ba- 
sic steps: selecting the sails to be built; 
measuring the vessel; designing the sails; 
first layout (lofting); first seaming; second 
layout and second machining; sail inspec- 
tion; handwork; sail installation; trial sail. 


Designing the sails—As the first step in 
the sail-design process, Carol Hasse meets 
with the owner of a newly constructed sail- 
boat to decide what sails are needed, whether 
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the sails will be for racing or cruising, and 
what weight and type of fabric will be ap- 
propriate. This boat will need a mainsail 
(the principal sail, set on the mast and 
boom) and a Genoa (the large triangular 
sail forward of the mast). Hasse has al- 
ready conferred with the shipwright and 
reviewed the rigging plans drawn by the 
naval architect. 

She then measures and records the di- 
mensions of the boat’s stays (mast sup- 
ports), pulpits, hardware, and sail areas, 
and she notes structures and hardware that 
will affect the sail design. To measure the 
length of the sail along the boat’s mast, 
she hoists a measuring tape with the line 
that will eventually haul up the finished 
sail. On small boats, measuring takes un- 
der an hour. On large yachts that need 
many different sails, it may take half a day. 

Back at the loft, armed with calculator, 
protractor, compass, scale rule, drawing pen- 
cils, camber ratio tables, and many years 
of experience, Hasse designs the sails. A 
sail derives its power from maintaining an 
airfoil shape, much like an airplane wing. 
When viewed straight on, a sail isn’t flat 
but has a constant curve, described as “cam- 
ber.” The degree of camber depends on the 
boat type. Racing sailors prefer a relatively 
flat sail because it can be driven closer to 
the eye of the wind, whereas cruising sail- 
ors like a fuller sail, which will be more 
powerful in offwind conditions. The three 
edges of the sail triangle—the luff (forward 
edge of a fore-and-aft sail), the leech (after 
edge), and the foot (lower edge) are also 
curved (see drawing at right). Their curves 
must each be in precise ratios to the curve 
of the body camber. 

Using the height of the boat’s mast and 
the length of its boom as starting points, 
Hasse first establishes the length of the 
sail luff and foot, two legs of the sail trian- 
gle. The mainsail on a typical 34-ft. sail- 
boat might be 38 ft. high by 1242 ft. along 
the boom. Hasse then builds in the appro- 
priate degree of camber. To specify the de- 
gree of camber, she draws chord lines from 
the sail’s luff to leech at quarter points. A 
chord line is the straight line between the 
two sail edges. The distance between the 
straight chord line and the line of the ac- 
tual curved sail is the camber depth. She 
specifies the degree of camber at each chord 
by giving the ratio of camber depth to chord. 
A 1-in-10 (1/10) camber ratio, for example, 
means 1 ft. of camber depth to every 10 ft. 
of chord. The exact placement of the sail 
camber is perhaps the most important ele- 
ment in sail dynamics. She also specifies 
the curves of the leech and foot. 


Lofting the sail—Hasse passes along all of 
her measurements and notes to Miki Gerkhe, 
the loft’s head seamstress. Extrapolating 
from the drawings alone and working with- 
out patterns, Gerkhe lofts the first sail to 
be made full size on the floor, which means 
that she lays out the fabric from the bolts 
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Carol Hasse 2zigzag-stitches reinforcing tape to the sail’s edges. A cloth-pulling attachment on 
the machine makes it easier for the great quantities of fabric to feed evenly. 


| Sail layout — yy The parts ofa sail ~ 


Plan | 


Chord lines 
at quarter 
points 
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Double-stitche 
turned hem 


- Triple-stitched. - 
- seams” 
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in the panel positions and cuts the panels 
to their approximate shapes. For this sail, 
layout takes about a day. 

The fabric’s tensile strength, tear resis- 
tance, and durability are all considered when 
the fabric for a particular sail is chosen. 
For centuries, craftsmen manufactured sails 
from cotton or flax (linen). These natural 
fibers are highly susceptible to stretch and 
rot. Sailors tried to retard rot with a vari- 
ety of methods, including soaking the sails 
in a solution of creosote, tannins, pine tar, 
and beeswax, which left a deep red color 
known as tanbark. This color remains pop- 
ular with many sailors because it increases 
the visibility of the sail and also reduces 
glare from the sun. The red-brown color of 
the sails pictured in this article has been 
dyed into polyester fabric. 

The modern sailmaker may select poly- 
ester (Dacron), which is preferred for heav- 
ier sails that need to maintain a constant 
shape; nylon, whose stretch and flexibility 
make it better suited for large, light-air, 
downwind sails; or more exotic fabrics, such 
as Kevlar and Mylar, which are lightweight, 
strong, and expensive. The weight of the 
fabrics used for sails ranges from very light- 
weight '2-0z. cloth to heavy 12-o0z. cloth. 
The weight designation refers to an ap- 
proximate weight per square yard. 

Because the most critical element in sail 
design is the airfoil shape, any eventual 
stretch in the fabric will reduce the sail’s 
efficiency. Sails are laid out with the most 
stable threads parallel to the greatest load, 
which occurs along the longest freestand- 
ing edge, called the leech. Sailcloth is manu- 
factured to accommodate this requirement 
and normally has stronger weft than warp 
threads. The crosscut sail layout, shown in 
the drawing on page 49, easily satisfies the 
requirements. A more radical sail shape 
with multiple curves, however, makes lay- 
out more difficult. If the fabric has been 
woven with the stronger threads in the 
warp rather than the weft, as are natural 
fiber fabrics as well as some man-made 
fabrics used for sails today, a sail layout 
such as a vertical cut will be chosen to ac- 
commodate the fabric. 

Bearing all this in mind, Gerkhe lays out 
the cloth from the bolts on the floor and 
trims it to the approximate sail shape. To 
achieve and position the belly, or aerody- 
namic arc, in the sail, Gerkhe also lays out 
the taper by trimming the panels narrower 
at the edges of the sail than in the middle. 
The taper of the panels determines the po- 
sition of the fullest part of the sail. With 
stick pins, battens (long, flexible plastic 
slats), and white chalk, Gerkhe makes her 
guides—“sew-to lines” and markups—on the 
sail in preparation for the first sewing. 


Machine sewing—-The panels are sewn to- 
gether during the first seaming. For ease in 
handling, each panel is rolled onto a length 
of PVC pipe. As she stitches the panels to- 
gether, paying careful attention to the mark- 
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ups and taper, Gerkhe unrolls the panels. 
She overlaps the edges 1 in. to 1% in. and 
zigzag-stitches along each edge and then 
down the middle of the seam. Hasse’s shop 
has five industrial zigzag machines, three 
of which have cloth-pulling attachments, 
and two industrial straight-stitch machines. 
Polyester thread is used because of its 
strength and resistance to rot and decay 
from ultraviolet light. 

The next step is the second layout and 
machining. With the sail back on the floor, 
and using the original working drawings, 
Gerkhe uses a batten on the seamed sail to 
lay out the are, or “fair” curve, of the luff, 
leech, and foot. She also marks the unfin- 
ished sail for reinforcing patches, hems, 
and other details. She then cuts the luff, 
leech, and foot to shape for the fair curve. 

The second machining on this sail takes 
about a day and a half. Some edges are just 
turned and double-stitched. Others are re- 
inforced with 4-in.-wide to 6-in.-wide strips 
of Dacron tape folded over the cut edge 
and stitched in place. Reinforcing patches 
are cut and stapled in place where needed. 
Then they are permanently stitched, and 
the staples are removed. So that the tre- 
mendous loads of a working sail are dis- 
tributed, one corner of this particular sail 
has a reinforcing patch that consists of 
seven graduated layers of 9-oz. fabric. 

When the machine sewing is finished, 
the sail is suspended horizontally across 
the loft on a “test spar’—waist-high tracks 
on two sides of the room, which act like a 
mast and boom—for a final inspection. Grav- 
ity on the suspended sail simulates four 
knots of wind, so the sail lies as if in a light 
breeze. The sail is checked for smooth seams, 
flat reinforcing patches, wrinkles, and flaws 
in the material. Any necessary alterations 
are made at this time, before metal hard- 
ware is installed. 


Handwork—lIn spite of the modern materi- 
als and equipment used to produce a sail, 
the handwork is still done with traditional 
methods and tools that can be traced back 
many centuries. Great destructive forces 
are concentrated on the corners and edges 
of a sail; handworked details, including 
leather chafing pieces, have more flex and 
chafe-resistance than machined items. More- 
over, handworked sails can be repaired at 
sea with a minimum of tooling. Handwork- 
ing is a thing of great beauty and a source 
of pride among sailmakers. 

Handworkers Kay Hodlik and Jean Goe- 
way place sail hardware—jib snaps, leather 
chafe guards, grommets, brass rings, liners, 
eyelets, thimbles, and sail slides—as re- 
quired. Most of the sewing is done with the 
work between the knees. Size 12 to size 16 
triangular sail needles are commonly used 
for handsewing; the triangular shape parts 
the threads rather than breaks them. A 
leather sewing palm with a protective steel 
plate and thumb guard helps force the nee- 
dle through leather and heavy fabric. 





Kay Hodhtk (top), one of the two handworkers 
at Port Townsend Sais, uses a leather sewing 
palm and triangular sail needle to sew hard- 
ware onto the saul. The sailmaker’s handsew- 
ing bench (bottom) contains an array of spe- 
cialized tools, including triangular sail 
needles, waxed and unwaxed polyester 
threads, cakes of beeswax, grommet punches 
and sets, heavy-duty shears, and various auls, 
punches, and knives. 


Waxed polyester threads and a variety of 
seaming stitches are used. The handworker 
relies mainly on the single-needle running 
stitch and round stitch and, less often, on 
the double-needle saddle stitch and baseball 
stitch (shown at right), all of which can also 
be applied to many leather and canvas sew- 
ing projects. Knots at the bitter end of the 
thread are hidden between layers of cloth 
to prevent chafing or are caught in subse- 
quent stitches. An old saying among sail- 
ors, “Different ships, different long splices,” 
applies to the sailmaker as well. Although 
many of the stitches are fairly standard, a 
particular over-under stitching pattern or 
finish knot may reflect the individual pref- 
erence of the handworker. Kay Hodlik has 
tremendous strength in her hands, and her 
forearm muscles ripple with effort as she 
patiently handsews the sails. 
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A sail is a complex aerodynamic curve that 
must make the most of the wind under vary- 
ing conditions and different points of sau. 


Six days after they are begun, the com- 
pleted sails are turned over to the lead 
shipwright, who installs them and makes 
certain they can be set properly. During a 
trial sail, the boat owner, shipwright, and 
sailmaker (and, on this occasion, the au- 
thor) spend half a day evaluating the fin- 
ished product. Hasse and the shipwright 
fine-tune the lines holding the sails, and 
Hasse explains maintenance procedures to 
the owner. Only the first half hour is spent 
in this critical analysis; the remaining time 
is devoted to admiring the sewn fabric of 
such great utility and beauty. O) 


Larry Montgomery is a sailor and a writer 
in Port Townsend, WA. He would like to 
thank everyone at Port Townsend Sails for 
their patience and valuable contributions 
to this article. 
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Hand stitches 


_ Handwork is required for new sail. . 
construction, sail repairs, mending 
garments, and the manufacture of 
useful shipboard items. The following | 
_three stitches, shown in the drawings 
- below are. frequently used in sailmaking 
and sail repair. 

~The saddler’s, stitch j is like a 
running stitch worked with two needles. 
A common,4pplication for this stitch 
is in the sewing together of pieces of 

heavy leather or canvas into tool 

_ sheaths or leather chafe guards along a 
sail edge, A very strong:stitch, the. 
saddler’ s stitch cauld be used to sew 
together the edges of a leather bag. © 

The baseball stitch, also known as — 

the herringbone or sailor's stitch, is'a 









_ Saddler’s stitch / — 


One needle 
at each end 
of snes strand 


-—- —— 


o 
 ptay 


Aun one needle through next 
prepunched hole. Pull tight. 


Baseball stitch 





5 Ys 


As if lacing up a pair of shoes, push needle 


up from underneath next prepunched 
_ hole on opposite side. Pull tight. 


Round stitch 
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evenly spaced. 
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One needle at each 
end of single strand 
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strong, low-profile, chafe-resistant 


-method of mending garments or sewing 


a leather chafe guard onto an oar. It 


. is used to sew covers onto baseballs and 
would be good for sewing a leather. 
_ cover onto a car’s steering wheel. This 


stitch also requires two needles, one | 
at each end of a long thread. 
The round stitch, which is similar 


_ to a whipping stitch, is for joining edges. | 
It may be used to reinforce a batten  —si 
_ pocket on a sail or anywhere two. aligned | 
selvage. edges must be.sewn tOger ety, Mis 


as on a sail patch. At Port Townsend: 


- Sails, nine stitches per needle length 
is the rule. For appearance as well as ~ 


even, tension; the stitches should be — 
; Laon’ ee 


Push second. needle 
through same hole. 


Tighten both threads evenly. 
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- Push second needle 
through next hole 
on opposite side. 
Pull tight. 


Selvage 
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Traditional 1210) wes 


keep their place 


at today’s table 


by Barbara Smith Eychaner 
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andwoven fabrics occupied a 
prestigious place in the home 
# of the early settlers. Linens 
} , were as highly valued as fur- 
f ee” niture. Family weavers had 
spacial afar that were prized and handed 
down from generation to generation. They 
were used for weaving the basic household 
cloths, such as napkins, towels, and covers 
for serving tables. Although some of our 
needs have changed—now we look for per- 
manent-press labels—we put fabric on the 
table for the same reasons the colonists 
did: to protect it from spills and to deco- 
rate it. Many traditional weave structures, 
even those not used originally for table 
linens, and the same natural, absorbent fi- 
bers can be easily and pleasingly adapted 
to the contemporary weaver’s table. 


Weave structures—Plain weave, also Known 
as tabby, is one of the simplest and most 
versatile weave structures. It requires only 


- 


two harnesses, but it can be done on more, 
In colonial times, plain weave was used for 
everything from bedding to clothing. The 
drape of plain weave makes it ideal for 
napkins, but it is also suitable for heavy 
rag place mats and tablecloths. 

In a plain weave, the first weft travels 
over and under alternate warp ends. The 
second weft shot travels under and over 
the alternate warp ends, creating a stag- 
gered effect. This is a two-shot repeat, that 
is, these two weft shots are alternated to 
weave the fabric. In a balanced plain weave, 
the sett (or number of warp threads per 
inch) and the picks (or number of weft 
shots per inch) are approximately equal. 

Ticking is a closely woven, durable fab- 
ric, which was often made in plain weave, 
in indigo and off-white linen or cotton. 
Ticking was popular for mattress covers, 
pillows, bed linens, and aprons. It could be 
woven in a great variety of stripe patterns, 
as a check or a plaid. 


Tr 


a 


Twill is also a very functional, versatile | 
structure. It has one of the simplest thread- | 
ings, yet several dozen treadling variations 
are possible. Twill creates a denser, slight- 
ly heavier fabric than plain weave, so it is 
ideal for place mats and table runners. It 
also creates an absorbent surface that is 
good for toweling. 

Twill is a float weave characterized by | 
the diagonal lines the structure forms in 
the fabric. In order to weave a twill, you 


need at least three harnesses. In a weft- _ 


faced twill, the weft floats over two warp 
ends before dipping under at least one warp 
end. The floats in consecutive rows are off- | 
set by one warp end. The progression con- | 
tinues, with a repeat of a minimum of three 
warp ends and three weft shots required to 
weave the diagonal pattern. The twill diag- 
onal can advance to the right or left if the 
treadling is changed. 

By varying the twill threading and trea- © 
dling and using a fourth harness, the weaver 














Plain weave is one of the simplest and most 
versatile weave structures, drapable enough 
for napkins but durable enough for place 
mats. This rag place mat is a plain-weave 
structure, with a linen warp sett at 10 dou- 
bled epi and a cotton rag ueft. 


can produce bird’s eye, a small allover dia- 
mond-shaped pattern with a spot in the 
center that resembles a bird’s eye. The 
threading and treadling sequences are re- 
versed midway, as shown in the left-hand 
draft on page 54, to produce the small de- 
sign element characteristic of this fabric. 
The linen napkin shown on page 54 is 
woven in bumberet. The draft for this weave 
comes from John Hargrove’s The Weavers 
Draft Book and Clothiers Assistant (see 
“Further reading,” page 55). Written in 1792, 
this may be the first weaver’s draft book 
ever published. Hargrove was a minister, 
but he must also have been a weaver to 
have written so painstakingly and knowl- 
edgeably. We may assume from the book’s 
title that bumberet was used for clothing 
in Hargrove's day, but the sturdy ribs com- 
bined with plain weave are perfect for this 
napkin. The ribs are formed because the 


Draft for plain weave 


Threading 


(Jack looms have a rising shed. If you use 
a historical sinking-shed draft on a rising- 
shed loom, you'll produce the same fabric, 
but you'll be weaving it upside down.) 


@ On 4 hamesses, plain weave is threaded 
in the sequence 1,2,3,4 across the 
fabric’s width. 

Tie one treadle to lift harnesses 
1 and 3 simultaneously, and another to 
lift harnesses 2 and 4. 
® To weave the fabric, alternately lift 
these two treadles. 


Sa 


Draft for warp-faced twill 


Threading 


Treadle 
tie-up 


Treadling 
sequence 


@ This is threaded on 3 harnesses in the 

sequence 1,2,3 across the fabric’s width. 
Tie the 1st treadle to lift harnesses 

1 and 2, the 2nd to lift harnesses 2 and 3; 

the 3rd to lift harnesses 1 and 3. 

® To create the 3-shot repeat of the 


fabric, lift the treadles in sequence (1,2,3). | 
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areas that are threaded 1,3,1, which are 
warp-faced (more warp threads on the sur- 
face) alternate with the areas that are thread- 
ed 4,2,4, which are weft-faced (more weft 
threads on the surface). 

Hargrove also talks about “English Hucka- 
bag,” which we know as huck, a weave 
structure used for toweling and table cov- 
erings in colonial days. It is often referred 
to as a linen or fancy weave. It is made up 
of a plain-weave ground fabric with an all- 
over motif of grouped threads. Within the 
pattern area, plain-weave blocks alternate 
with blocks of five-thread floats. Where 
the pattern shifts, the plain-weave block 
becomes a float block. The warp floats on 
one side of the fabric and the weft floats 
on the other side increase the fabric’s ab- 
sorbency. When made with a linen fiber, 
this weave structure yields a highly absor- 
bent piece of fabric ideally suited to toweling. 


Fiber, care, and color—These traditional 
structures may inspire you, but before you 
go to the loom, you need to do some addi- 
tional planning. Think about how you're 
going to use the piece: Is it something sim- 
ply to protect the tabletop, or is it to be the 
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Ticking 1s a closely woven, d 


urable cotton or linen fabric, traditionally woven in indigo and off- 


highlight of the room? Perhaps you're look- 
ing for something to tie together the china, 
carpet, and drapes. Do you want to dress 
up some everyday dishes, or do you want 
to lend a casual touch to your fine china? 
Do you want something that can be used ev- 
ery day, can be washed often, and won’t be 
ruined by spaghetti sauce? Or are you will- 
ing to spend a little extra time ironing a 
finely woven linen runner? Whether you're 
weaving or buying something for your ta- 
ble, you must consider not only structure 
but also the type of fiber, the size of the 
object, and its color. 

Flax was the main fiber grown and pro- 
cessed in the colonies, so linen was used to 
weave table fabrics, as well as bed linens 
and clothing; cotton became popular after 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin in 1793 
and mechanical spinning processes were 
developed. Besides being historically valid 
fabrics for table linens, cotton and linen 
are well suited to this function. 

Cotton is absorbent and fairly wrinkle- 
resistant. It is easy to weave and relatively 
inexpensive. Combed cotton is smoother 
and more lustrous and will pill and lint 
less than carded cotton. Combed cottons 
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white and used for everything from mattress covers to aprons. From right to left: Plain-weave 


warp of 12/2 cotton, 24 epi. 


plaid, plain-weave blue weft, plain-weave white weft, and 3-harness twill, all woven from one 
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structure, characterized by its allover diamond pattern with a dot at 
its center (detau above, top photo). The bumberet structure of the nap- 
kin is characterized by ribbing on a ground of plain weave (detail 
above, bottom photo). The place mat is cottolin, sett at 20 epi. The nap- 
kin is inen 20/2 warp, sett at 20 epi, 16/2 weft. 










































































Draft for bird’s-eye twill 
Threading 
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@ Bird’s eye may be threaded in several 

ways. This is a 10-thread repeat on 4 

harnesses, threaded 4,3,2,3,4,1,2,3,2,1. 
Tie the treadles to the harnesses as in a 


Weave the fabric in a 10-shot repeat by 
lifting treadles 4,3,2,3,4,1,2,3,2,1 (the same 
sequence as the threading). 
® To weave plain weave, tie up hamesses 1 and 
3 to treadle 5 and hamesses 2 and 4 to treadle 6, 
and altemate those treadles in the weaving. 


(This and other threadings appear in Marguerite 
Porter Davison’s A Handweaver’s Pattern 
Book—see “Further reading,” facing page.) 














standard twill: 1 and 4, 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 3 and 4. 


Draft for bumberet weave 


| Treadle 
tie-up 


4-shot 
repeat 
treadling 


Plain- 
weave 
treadling 


© Bumberet is threaded in a 
6-thread repeat on 4 
harnesses in the sequence 
4,2,4,1,3,1. 

Tie the treadles to hamesses 
3 and 4, 1 and 3, 1 and 2. 

Weave the fabric by 
treadling 1,2,3,2. A 4-shot 
repeat creates the pattern. 
© To weave plain weave, 
alternate treadles 1 and 3. 


(From John Hargrove’s The 
Weavers Draft Book and 
Clothiers Assistant—see 
“Further reading,” facing page.) 
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Draft for huck weave 


Threading Plain-weave borders 
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@ Huck is threaded on 4 harnesses in 
the sequence 2,1,2,1,2,3,4,3,4,3. 
®@ To create the plain-weave border, 
thread the first and last few threads 
2,3,2,3 for the desired border width. 
Tie the treadles to lift 1 and 3, 
2 and 4, 1 and 2 and 4, 1 and 3 and 4. 
© To weave the plain weave, alternate 
treadles 1 and 2. 
To weave the huck, treadle a 10-shot 
repeat: 1,3,1,3,1,2,4,2,4,2. 
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may also be mercerized to increase their 
strength and accept dye more easily, so 
they’ll be more vibrant in color. Unmercer- 
ized cottons are softer and more lofty. 
Linen is also very absorbent, but it does 
not have the wrinkle resistance of cotton. 
Use a good quality two-ply wet-spun line 
linen. Yarn spun from line linen is top 
quality and should look smooth on the 
tube when you buy it. Tow linen is spun 
from the waste or shorter fibers and will 
look and feel hairy. These short fibers can 
abrade in the reed if used for warp and can 
be rather disheartening to weave with. 
Cottolin, a blend of cotton and linen, is a 
nice yarn to work with and often is nearly 
like permanent press in its resistance to 
wrinkling. Polyester blends, on the other 
hand, aren’t suitable for table linens, as 
they absorb oil stains that often are impos- 
sible to get out. A detergent like Era Plus 
removes most stains from natural fibers. 
How the piece will be cared for depends 
in large part on what fibers you use. Cotton 
is very easy to care for. It can be washed 
repeatedly and will stand up to detergents 
and home-dryer temperatures. Linen can 
and should be washed; each washing will 
make it softer, and the dryer won’t hurt it. 
Linen should be pressed damp, on the wrong 
side of the fabric with a press cloth or 
cheese cloth. Fine-cotton weavings should 
also be pressed while damp and with a 
light hand so the weave doesn’t flatten; 
heavier, textured items may not need to be 
pressed at all. Fringed edges may add to 
the handwoven look but will deteriorate 
after several washings; hemmed edges will 
add to the life of the piece. 
The size of the finished piece is also an 
important consideration. A formal dinner 


yw \ ; ty “Te ps 
Huck is made up of a plain-weave ground fab- 
ric, with alternating blocks of plain weave and 
fiwethread floats. The floats on both sides make 
it especially absorbent. Detail of traditional 
huck towel of 20/2 linen, sett at 20 epiis shown 
above. A contemporary adaptation of huck 
weave in a runner of the same linen and sett 
is shown at right. The napkins are in plain 
weave, 20/2 cotton, sett at 30 epi. 
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plate is usually about 10 in. in diameter 
and will need an ample mat under it—14 in. 
by 21 in. is a good size. For a salad or lun- 
cheon plate, a 12-in. by 18-in. mat will do. 
A good size for dinner napkins is 16 in. sq. 
to 18 in. sq. A formal napkin could be as 
large as 22 in. sq. luncheon napkins, a bit 
smaller, at 14 in. sq.; and cocktail napkins, 
from 8 in. sq. to 10 in. sq. 

The size of a table runner is somewhat 
more difficult to determine. First you must 
think about what you want it to do. To ac- 
cent the fine wood of your table, you may 
want a small piece, one-third the width of 
the table by two-thirds its length. A 30-in. 
by 60-in. table can nicely accommodate a 
10-in. by 40-in. runner. Or you may want 
runners that hang over the table edges to 
serve as place mats. In this case, the run- 
ners should be as wide as place mats (21 in. 
for formal place mats, 18 in. for informal 
place mats) and should hang over the table 
about 6 in. on each end. For example, a 30-in. 
by 60-in. table would need a 42-in.-long 
runner for the width and a 72-in.-long run- 
ner for the length. 

A handwoven tablecloth is a big under- 
taking. It may be woven in one piece, in 
two pieces with a seam down the center, or 
in three pieces with two seams. The cloth 
should hang about 12 in. over the table’s 
edge on all sides. 

The only decision left to make is the 
most subjective: color. You may want some- 
thing in a very bright color to add life toa 
set of plain dishes, or you may want some- 
thing in a solid color to coordinate with a 
busy, patterned set of dishes. If it is hot 
outside, you may want a light, cool color. If 
itis cold and snowy, you may want a warm 
color. The challenge in weaving table lin- 


ens comes from putting all these consider- 
ations together in a well-designed and func- 
tional piece. Let some historically inspired 
structure form the core of your project, 
think about your specific needs, and create 
a piece for the table that will elevate the 
woven place mat to a real art form. & 


Barbara Smith Eychaner, of Tucson, AZ, di- 
vides her time between weaving specialty fab- 
rics and teaching beginning and intermed- 
ate loom weaving. All photos by the author. 
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Crochet 
IMmspired by the Trees 


V-stitch, ridge stitch, and post stitch 





combine with other textural fiber techniques 
to make bark for the body 





by Ellen Moon 
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rocheting is a very satisfactory 
way of constructing a fabric. I 
like to think of it as drawing 
three-dimensionally. You start 
with a line—a piece of yarn—and by loop- 
ing it, crossing it, and interlocking it upon 
itself, you come up with a beautiful, stretchy, 
squishy, luxurious, three-dimensional fab- 
ric that you can sit on, wrap around your- 
self, or just admire. And all of this is done 
with a minimum of equipment—two hands 
and one hook. Even Knitting uses two nee- 
dles. While in knitting you mainly work 
back and forth across the fabric, in cro- 
chet you can work around in a spiral, in a 
square, up and down, crosswise, backward, 
a little over here, a little over there—it’s 
very flexible. 

For my early experiments in crochet, I 
used cotton butcher’s twine. The only draw- 
back of the cotton and, indeed, of crochet, 
was that the fabric I could make wasn’t 
particularly stretchy. I had attempted to 
follow crocheting patterns for jackets and 
had been very dissatisfied with the stiff, 
lumpy objects that hung on the body like 
grocery boxes. I discovered that crocheting 
stretches much more diagonally than it 
does horizontally or vertically, and I thought 





The problems of translating the enormously 
complicated and subtle textures of nature into 
a fabric present a limitless challenge for Elen 
Moon. Not only does each species of tree have 
its characteristic bark, but each tree in the 
species is unique and shows the effects of age, 
weather, and the soil in which it grows. At 
left, “Lachen Coat,” detau, and lichens; below, 
birch bark and detail of “Birchbark I Jacket.” 
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that if I made the jacket on the bias, it 
might hang better. 

After some experimentation, I came up 
with the bias top shown in the drawing on 
page 58. To construct it, I start at the neck- 
line and work out at a 45° angle to the 
shoulder line, making a diamond shape or 
zigzags until the piece is big enough. Then 
I stop. Very simple. I found what I call the 
V-stitch (see page 60), which seemed espe- 
cially suited to this kind of work. 

All that was 15 years ago. But my discov- 
ery of the diagonal gave me great confi- 
dence in my ability to construct clothing, 
and I found myself making a career of it. 
Each year I would dye up a batch of cotton 
for spring and mohair for fall. Then I'd 
make a color card and some samples and 
trot around to the stores to get orders. 
While I used only a few general shapes, I 
could ring endless changes on the patterns 
of color, making each a one-of-a-kind sweat- 
er. The business more or less supported 
me. It had its high points—a photo in Wom- 
en's Wear Daily, which brought in many 
orders—and its low moments—I walked the 
streets of New York City for three weeks in 
the spring of 1982, unable to get anyone to 
even think about purchasing a crocheted 
sweater. About that time I decided to leave 
New York for the woods of northwestern 
Connecticut, where I now happily reside. 


Designing a bark jacket 

On a very dark day in January of 1983, I 
was out taking a walk in the woods—bare 
ground, bare trees, pretty cold, pretty grim— 
trying to think of what new colors I could 
dye for spring sweaters. I picked up a piece 
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of birch bark, turned it over, and was amazed 
by the range and variety of pinks, grays, 
purples, peaches, and tawny colors I saw. I 
thought I would try to dye my new spring 
colors to match those of the bark. This 
worked well, and I began to examine other 
kinds of bark more closely for inspiration. 
For a while I would use the bark-colored 
yarn to make geometrically patterned sweat- 
ers. But over time I became more interested 
in the patterns and textures of the bark, 
thinking perhaps I could reproduce those 
textures, using fiber techniques. I could 
turn a bark-textured fabric into a jacket: 
make bark for the body! 

This idea has been a source of inspira- 
tion to me for the last few years, and I see 
no reason it should not continue to be so. 
Not only bark patterns but other natural 
surface patterns of lichens, mosses, flow- 
ers, and fungi can be adapted in fiber. Some- 
times I make a paper pattern of the gar- 
ment I want and then try to fit textured 
pieces to it. But mostly I just work along, 
making a piece of the back, a sleeve, a col- 
lar, until it all fits together. Sometimes it 
doesn’t, and so I add a bit here, a bit there, 
until it does. There is a lot of suspense, and 
there are lots of opportunities to change 
my mind—and I do. In the process there’s 
much to learn about shaping and embel- 
lishing garments, creating texture, joining 
pieces, and, of course, about inventing ways 
to solve puzzles that develop. 

For the last few years [’ve been admiring 
some sugar maples up the road. They are 
huge trees, planted along an old stone wall 
over a hundred years ago, I imagine, and in 
the fall they make a splendid amber dis- 
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play. Some show scars where they have been 
tapped for syrup. The bark has a silvery 
sheen and many shadings of gray-green, 
gray-blue, purple, olive, brown, and black 
(photo on facing page). I had long thought 
about making a jacket incorporating that 
silk-sheened bark, but the question was, of 
course, how on earth to translate such com- 
plex and subtle textures into a fabric. 


Textures—The graphic patterns and tex- 
tures found in any old bit of bark are a 
thousand times more intricate than tex- 
tures I can crochet, knit, or weave, so part 
of my preliminary thinking about a piece 
involves trying to abstract the pattern of 
the bark. I try to think of one phrase that 
could be used to describe the particular 
texture—for example, “regular ridges” for 
white ash, “peeling strips” for shagbark hick- 
ory. I then make some sketches and think 
about the fiber techniques that would work 
best to make those ridges or strips. I thought 
about the sugar maple for a year or so and 
finally decided that the main texture qual- 
ity of that maple bark is “braided ridges.” I 
was on my way. 

While I consider the fiber techniques, I 
think about the materials. Texture comes 
first, color next; what I use depends on 
what I happen to have around. I found 
some heavy, loosely spun silk; some sport- 
weight silk; and a treasure—a whole box of 
Belding-Corticelli “Shanghai Shag” thin pol- 
ished silk that I had bought for $2 at a 
rummage sale. Silk, which I wanted for its 
maplelike sheen, is rather soft and limp, 
and | thought I might want to give some 
areas more structure and solidity. I picked 
out some 3/2 perle cotton. I found several 
balls of olive braided Parisian cotton that I 
could use without dyeing. For matte areas, 
I picked out 1 lb. of Queen Anne’s lace 
flake cotton, a bit of cotton bouclé I had 
lying around, and some 8-cut chenille, which 
I ended up not using. I now had a good 
range of textures. 


Dyeing—TI had to dye all of this yarn to 


match the shades of gray, green, and pur- 
ple in the maple bark. I like to dye varie- 


Bias-top 
construction 


Direction 
of work 
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Sleeve width=AC (or BD) 


gated skeins of yarn, lights and darks, to 
catch the light. A color that is too concen- 
trated looks dead. I often dye skeins over 
and over to get undertones or flecks of dif- 
ferent colors. Sometimes I tie-dye the skeins, 
and sometimes I dip whole balls of yarn in 
various colors. Sometimes I don’t dye the 
yarn first, but paint dyes, like watercolors, 
onto the finished piece. Occasionally I can 
even buy some yarn that is the right color, 
but that hardly ever happens. 

For the sugar-maple colors, I tied knots 
in some of the silk skeins and used twist 
ties around some of the cotton skeins be- 
fore putting them into the dyebath. I re- 
peatedly dipped the skeins in gray, then in 
green or blue, until they were very dark. I 
washed them well, untied the Knots, and 
put them on a pole to dry. I decided that I 
hated the colors (this happens often) and 
dipped them all over in tan and lavender. 
Eventually I had a palette I could work with. 


Style—For these jackets, I mostly stick to 
fairly simple kimono or smock shapes. Cut 
My Cote (1973), by Dorothy K. Burnham, of 
the Royal Ontario Museum, which gives 
patterns for traditional garments from many 
cultures, has been very useful to me. I al- 
ways adapt and change the shape of the 
garment as I work. 

While dyeing yarn for the “Silver-Maple 
Jacket,” I considered the matter of style. 
Since no one can wear a jacket shaped like 
a maple tree, I had to come up with an im- 
age of a costume, a piece of clothing that 
would be related to some quality of the 
maple bark. The steely gray of the tree sug- 
gested military matters, and I found my- 
self muttering “samurai warrior.” The idea 
“warrior” suggested the idea “epaulets,” while 
the Japanese qualities of “samurai” sug- 
gested “pagodas.” I put all this together 
and thought, “a samurai-warrior jacket with 
epaulets that suggest the multiple roofs of 
a pagoda.” I added “with dolman sleeves” 
because I like dolman sleeves, and I made 
the jacket medium-sized so that I could 
wear it. Following the Japanese theme, I 
decided to make a kimonolike neckband of 
finely woven silk. This seemed to be enough 


Measurements: 
Bust=AB+CD Sleeve length=EF 


Shoulder-to-hip length=GH 


to start with—the details of the jacket shape 
would be dictated by the texture stitches 
and shapes used in making the piece. 


Techniques for working along 

I almost never make an all-crocheted piece 
anymore. Both for structural reasons and 
to get a variety of surface textures, I com- 
bine crocheting with other techniques. For 
example, I will often weave the neckband 
and shoulders of a jacket or the yoke of a 
dress, areas that I do not want to stretch. 
The smooth, tight weaving makes a fine 
contrast to the more loosely textured cro- 
cheted areas. For areas of maximum fluid- 
ity and stretchiness, I might choose to knit 
a fabric, which can then be crocheted, 
smocked, or gathered onto the rest of the 
fabric. For special textural effects, I have 
used plaiting, braiding, twining, appliqué, 
embroidery, and fabric painting. I'll use 
any on- or off-loom fiber technique that 
expands the range and richness of avail- 
able textures. 

Thinking about the braided ridges of the 
sugar maple, I immediately discarded the 
idea of braiding the whole jacket. It would 
take years, and besides, braiding ends up 
rather flat and is too regular, doesn’t stretch, 
and is not barklike. I wanted the effect of 
ridges coming together in a somewhat ir- 
regular braid. There are three ways I know 
of to crochet ridges: ridge stitch, post stitch, 
and relief flanges (see pages 60 and 61). 
Ridge stitch would be useful in stretchy 
places; post stitch, where I wanted a thick, 
solid fabric; and flanges, for the pagoda ef- 
fect. Later I could randomly place ridges by 
couching cords across the crocheted ridges. 
I wasn’t exactly sure how the finished piece 
would look, but I was ready to start cro- 
cheting. I knew that I wanted to start at 
the bottom and make the jacket grow, tree- 
like, up and out. 


Beginning at the bottom—I started the jack- 
et with a band of leaf modules in ridge 
stitch, using a C hook. They worked well 
because the ridges in the leaf modules ex- 
pand at the top and contract at the bot- 
tom. Thus, they can be smoothly gathered 


“| Work in V-stitch 
| bands, zigzags, 


and filler triangles 
(see pages 60-61). 
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The braided-ridge texture and steely gray, yet subtle colors of this sugar-maple bark inspired Moon’s “Silver-Maple Jacket.” Working with hand- 
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dyed suk and cotton yarns, Moon began crocheting at the waist in ridge stitch and let the jacket grow, treelike. 


onto a waistband. Post stitch would not 
have worked so well—when gathered, it 
looks lumpy. 

Then I slipstitched together a band of 
gray-and-green silk-leaf modules, filled in 
the triangular spaces at the top of the band 
with chevron ridges, and left the bottom 
triangles empty for the moment. I decided 
to use 3/2 cotton and post stitch for the 
body because I wanted a solid fabric that 
would hold a tailored shape. I started by 
working one single crochet into the end of 
each row of ridge stitches, and I made the 
posts correspond to the ridges on the chev- 
rons. Thus, there’s one single crochet be- 
tween each post, as can be seen in the 
photo above. I worked back and forth, de- 
creasing one stitch on each side every oth- 
er row. I made the rows of posts wiggle at 
random (see pages 60-61 for details), main- 
taining only one row of posts on each side 
to outline the slanting edges of the work. I 
added new colors at the edges, increasing 
and decreasing the number of stitches I 
worked in each row. I worked the posts in 
whatever color I was using when I got to 
them and dropped the threads that I was 
not working with on the back of the work. 

When the armhole was deep enough, I 
ended the back. I worked the front in the 
same way as the back, decreasing mostly 
along the armholes, but also decreasing a 
few stitches along the center front to help 
with shaping the neck. 
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I wove a 3-in.-wide plain weft-faced neck- 
band on my heddle-bar table loom. For 
strength, I used a green linen warp about 
60 in. long and a thick variegated silk weft. 
Occasionally I'd lay in 30-in.-long bundles 
of thin Shanghai silk. I left the ends of 
these bundles hanging for future use. 


The shoulders—It was almost time for the 
moment of truth. I crocheted filet-mesh 
triangles for the epaulets, then wove silk 
strands through the mesh to give them 
substance (see center photo, page 60). To 
my dismay, the epaulets, while long enough 
to fit between the neckband and shoulders, 
weren't wide enough to span the shoulder 
line and top edge of the armholes. I decid- 
ed to work leaf modules fore, aft, and be- 
neath each epaulet to completely fill in the 
shoulders and give them added strength 
and a bit of a shoulder-pad effect. 

Aside from the shoulder problem, the 
jacket fit together fairly well. To construct 
the waistband, I filled in the empty spaces 
between the leaves at the bottom of the 
jacket with single-crochet chevrons made 
with thin silk yarn and a small A hook, 
then worked V-stitches across the bottom 


to make the finished waistband about 36 in.. 


around. I used the same small hook and 
braided cotton to make a tough, tight edge. 
For the neckband, I first single-crocheted 
around the woven band, evenly distribut- 
ing the number of stitches I needed. I worked 


all around the body of the jacket in the 
same way, making sure the total number 
of stitches up and down the front of the 
jacket and across the back of the neck 
equalled the total number of stitches on 
one side of the neckband. I had to fudge a 
bit, but only you and I will ever know. I 
crocheted another row of gray silk all around 
and then single-crocheted the neckband to 
the body, alternating one single crochet on 
the neckband, one on the body. 

To attach the epaulets to the body, | 
drew each strand of their silk fringe through 
one of the single-crochet stitches along the 
edges of the leaf modules on both sides of 
the epaulets. I tied the strands together in 
groups of two to hold the epaulets in place. 
Then I twisted the pairs of strands togeth- 
er to make cords, sewed the other two leaf 
modules to the underside of the epaulets, 
tried on the finished body, and was re- 
lieved to find that it fit, more or less. 


The sleeves—To construct the sleeves, I used 
the same diagonal technique and V-stitch 
that I had used to make the bias top. The 
armholes now had deep vees at the front 
and the back, and I started to fill them in 
with diamonds of V-stitch. I used Queen 
Anne’s lace and a matte-textured yarn, as 
the V-stitch has very little texture to it. 
After making each diamond, I worked a few 
rows of single crochet on the right side of 
the fabric, as a base for relief flanges. Four 
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Back, front, and epaulets are crocheted, and 
the woven neckband is pinned in place. Now 
it’s time to figure out how to handle the diffi- 
cult shoulder-armhole-sleeve junction. 
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To strengthen the filet-mesh shoulder epau- 
lets, Moon needle-wove in additional silk 
strands. The hanging ends proved useful for 
attaching the pieces. 





By adding more leaf modules to pad out the 
shoulders, working diamonds of V-stitch with 
relief flanges, and then bias V-stitching the 
sleeves, Moon has happily solved the puzzle. 


60 


diamonds and three flanges on each arm- 
hole gave me the desired pagoda effect. 

I worked the rest of the sleeves in zig- 
zags of V-stitch. I tapered the sleeves as I 
went along by making one more decrease 
point than increase point in each row. I 
worked all the rows on the right side, slip- 
stitching the end of each row to its begin- 
ning. I changed color every row, echoing 
all of the colors already in the jacket, until 
I had a band of 20 colors: shades of gray, 
green, blue, beige, and purple. 

When the sleeves were long enough, I 
filled in the ends with triangles of V-stitch 
and started the cuffs. To gather the sleeves 
in a bit at the end, I worked one V-stitch 
into the end of every other row. A few rows 
of that, and the jacket was nearly done. 


Finishing—Finishing work is very impor- 
tant. I had to hang the piece up and give it 
a good stare. What a lot of ends! There 
were also some problems with the way the 
neckband hung, and there were lumps in 
the back. I could remove some of them by 
blocking. I had to sew the neckband down 
and hold it in place with buttons. I decided 
that the fringe hanging from the epaulets 
looked a bit dated and that all of the fringe 
cords should be couched down to make a 
crisscross, cross-grained pattern on the front 
and back. I made twisted cords from the 
ends of the weft bundles on the neckband 
and sewed them down across the folded 
neckband to make frogs for the buttons. I 
braided together the warp ends of the neck- 
band and let them hang down in front. 

Buttons are very tricky. The wrong ones 
can ruin a piece. Although I have a large 
collection, I sometimes make buttons. For 
the “Birchbark I Jacket,” shown on page 57, 
I curled up bits of birch bark, then glued 
and varnished the curls. Recently, I have 
taken to collecting bits of shell on the 
beach. Worn and polished by the sea, they 
just need two holes drilled in them to be- 
come fine buttons. I surveyed my button 
collection and found that I had some beau- 
tiful iridescent gray abalone buttons. I sewed 
them on through both thicknesses of the 
folded neckband to hold it down. 

I pored over the inside of the piece, weav- 
ing into the fabric any threads that were 
hanging. I sewed on my label, and finally, 
two months and three days after I started 
the “Sugar-Maple Jacket,” I was finished! 

What next? Well, I could make this piece 
all over again, this time really reflecting 
the braided ridges of the bark. I could al- 
ways do it better. Actually, I think I will 
return to birch bark. Maybe I'll make a big 
coat in layers, with the top layers slashed 
to show the colors underneath. It could be 
beaded. There could be ribbons here and 
there. How about quilting? Smocking? I 
don’t Know. I'll just have to start working 
and see how it goes. O 


Ellen Moon lives in Cornwall Bridge, CT. All 
photos by the author, except where noted. 


Creating textures: 


V-stitch 

This is a good stitch for geometric shapes, 
like the zigzags in the sleeve detail at right. It 
is especially suited to bias work. The 
foundation ch should have an odd number 
of sts (see diagram at right). The last sc 

in each row is always made in the sp bet 
turning chs and the 1st sc of the prev row. 
Row 1. Sc in 3rd ch from hook, *ch 1, 

sk 1 ch, se 1%, ch 2, turn. 

Row 2 and ff. Sc in 1st ch sp, *ch 1, sk 1 
sc, sc in next ch sp* to end, ch 2, turn. 
("to*=1 Vst.) 


Zigzags—Make a foundation ch, allowing 
at least 6 ch bet pts (see diagram). Mark 
where you want the inc and dec pts. 
Row 1. Sc in 3rd ch from hook, *ch 1, 
sk 1 ch, scin next ch’, ending scin Ist 
marked ch. Ch 2 and make another sc in 
same ch (this is an inc). *Ch 1, sk 1 ch, 
sc in next ch* to ch before next marked 
ch. Draw up Ip in that ch and in next 

2 ch, draw yarn through all Ips on hook 
(this is a dec). *Ch 1, sk 1 ch, sc in next 
ch* to next marked ch, ine. Cont, 
inc’ing and dec’ing where marked and 
making the last pt in row an inc pt. 


Ridge stitch 

The ridge stitch is a stretchy stitch. 

This is the stitch I used to crochet the 
leaf modules (photo at right) and chevron 
ridges of my “Silver-Maple Jacket.” 

Row 1. Work one row of sc on 

foundation ch, ch 2, turn. 

Row 2 and ff. Sc in ea sc of prev row, 
inserting hook into back thread at head of 
ea st, ch 2, turn. 


Post stitch 

This gives straight vertical ribs, spaced 
2 sts apart. The ribs can be made to run 
diagonally, to wiggle (photo at right), to 
join in chevrons, or to make a honeycomb 
effect. The key is to keep the total # of 
sts in ea row constant. 1 ps=1 sc. The 
foundation row should be a multiple of 3. 
Row 1. Sc in 3rd ch from hook. Sc to 
end, ch 2, turn. 

Row 2. Sc to end, inserting hook in front 
Ip at head of sc’s of prev row, ch 2, turn. 
Row 3.1 sc, *1 de, inserting hook into 
front lp of corres sc of row 1 (this is raised 
dc), sk 1 st on row 2, sc in next 2 sts of 
row 2* to end of row, ch 2, turn. 

Row 4 and all even rows. Sc to end, 

ch 2, turn. 

Row 5 and all odd rows. 1 sc, *1 de, 
inserting hook behind raised dc of prev 
odd row (this is 2 ps), 2 sc* to end, 

ch 2, turn. 


Wavy lines—The foundation ch must be 
a multiple of 3 and at least 15 ch. 

Rows 1, 2, 3, and 4. Work as post 

stitch above. 

Row 5. 1 sc, 1 ps around Ist ps of row 3, 
1 sc, *1 ps, 2 sc*, to last ps of row 3, make 
2 ps in that st, 2 sc, ch 2, turn. 
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V-, ridge, and post stitches 


*Ch 1, sk 1 ch, sc in next ch* to end, 

ch 2, turn. 

Row 2 and ff. Sc in 2nd ch sp, *ch 1, se 

in next ch sp* until you get to inc pt. Sc in 
that ch sp, ch 2, sc in same ch sp (this is 
an inc). *Ch 1, se in next ch sp* to ch sp 
before dec of prev row. Draw up Ip in that 
ch sp, draw up Ip in next ch sp, draw yarn 
through all Ips on hook (this is a dec). 
Cont to end, making inc’s and dec’s where 
appropriate. Ch 2 and turn to cont. 


Filler diamonds—Begin at inc pt. 

Row 1. Make Vsts to center of row, dec, 
work to end of row, ch 2, turn. 

Row 2 and ff. Make 1 Vst in 1st ch sp, 

Vst to center, dec, Vst to end, ch 2, turn. The 
# of sts in ea row will dec until only the 
dec st remains. Make that st, ch 1, finish off. 








Row 1. Vst to dec pt, dec. Vst to next 
inc pt, ch 2, turn. 

Row 2 and ff. Vst in 2nd ch sp, Vst to 
dec pt, dec, Vst to end, ch 2, turn. 

The # of sts in ea row will dec by 1 st in 
ea row. When only dec st remains, make 
that st, ch 1, finish off. 


Leaf modules—Ch 30. Work all se in 

this pattern as for the ridge stitch. 

Row 1. Work 28 sc on foundation ch, 
work 3 sc into end of ch, work 27 sc down 
other side of foundation, ch 1, turn. 

Row 2. Beg ea row of sc in 2nd sc of 

prev row. Work 27 sc, make 3 sc in next 
st, work 27 se, ch 1, turn. 

Row 3. Work 27 sc, make 3 sc in next st, 
work 26 sc, ch 1, turn. 


Row 6 and all even rows. Sc to end, 

ch 2, turn. 

Row 7. 1 sc, 1 ps around Ist ps of row 5, 

1 ps around 2nd ps of row 5 (sk 2 sc of 
row 6 to account for 2 ps you just 

made), sc in next 2 sts of row 6 (i.e. 5th 
and 6th sts), *1 ps around next ps of 

row 5, 2 sc*, 1 ps around next-to-last ps of 
row 5, 1 se, 1 ps around last ps of row 5, 

2 sc, ch 2, turn. 

Row 9. 1 sc, 1 ps around 1st 2 ps tog of 
row 7 (remember to sk only 1 sc of row 8), 
*2 sc, 1 ps around next ps of row 7*, end 
with 2 se, ch 2, turn. 

Row 11.1 sc, *1 ps, 2 sc* ch 2, turn. 

Row 13.1 sc, 2 ps around Ist ps of row 11 
(remember to sk next 2 sc of row 12), *2 sc, 
1 ps* until you’ve made post around 
next-to-last ps of row 11, 1 sc, 1 ps around 
last ps of row 11, 2 se, ch 2, turn. 

Row 15.1 sc, 1 ps in 1st ps of row 13, 

1 sc, 1 ps around 2nd ps of row 13, 

*2 sc, 1 ps* until you’ve made post around 
next-to-last ps of row 13, 1 ps around next 
ps (remember to sk 2 sc of row 14), 2 sc, 
ch 2, turn. 

Row 17. 1 sc, *1 ps, 2 sc* until you get to 
last 2 ps of row 15, make 1 ps around both 
of those ps, 2 sc, ch 2, turn. 

Repeat rows 5-17 for wavy lines. 
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Row 4. Work 26 sc, make 3 sc in next st, 
work 26 sc, ch 1, turn. 

Row 5. Work 26 sc, make 3 sc in next st, 
work 25 sc, ch 1, turn. re : 
Row 6. Work 25 se, make 3 sc in next st, ' St ra ‘3 uA 
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work 25 sc, ch 1, turn. 

Row 7. Work 25 sc, make 3 sc in next st, 
work 24 sc, ch 1, turn. } . ath 
Row 8. Work 24 sc, make 3 sc in next st, s eee sae 
work 24 sc, fasten off. 
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Relief flanges 
Relief flanges are worked on the surface 
of a crocheted fabric. To make the base 
fabric, sc several rows, picking up back 
Ip of sts in ea prev row. Always work on 
right side of fabric. Cut yarn at end of 
ea row, and reattach at beg of next row. 
To make the flanges, attach yarn at 
row 1 of base fabric and sc in every sc, 
picking up front lp of sc’s on base 
fabric. At end of row 1, ch 2, turn, 
and work back and forth, sc’ing in 
every sc of prev row until flange is 


deep enough. —ELM. 
Abbreviations 

bet—between pt—point 
ch—chain sc—single crochet 


ch sp—chain space sk—skip 
cont—continue sl st—s] stitch 
corres—corresponding _ st(s)—stitch(es) 
dc—double crochet tog—together 
dec—decrease Vst—V-stitch 
ea—each #—number 
ff—following *to*—Repeat 
inc—increase stitch(es) between 
lp(s)—loop(s) asterisks until 
prev—previous new instructions 
ps—post stitch are given. 
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How to make seams, 


hems, and edges, 
decorating them 
at the same time 


“™S ome years ago, while restoring a 
im, collection of elegant wedding and 

age evening gowns dating from the 

= second and third decades of this 
century, I was delighted to discover that I 
could reproduce on my home sewing ma- 
chine the fine machine-worked hemstitch- 
ing and picot edgings that were so popular 
during that period. The repeating decora- 
tive patterns were similar to the kinds of 
stitches we've all seen on modern domes- 
tic sewing machines, but which most of us 
have never found a way to use. 

I was inspired to try these techniques on 
my own clothing, and I’ve been experi- 
menting ever since to find construction 
uses for the decorative stitches on my own 
machine, a Singer Golden Touch & Sew. As 
a result of my explorations, I’ve developed 
techniques that use two common types of 
decorative stitches—the picot, or Paris point 
stitch, and the satin-stitched-based stitches 
(see top photo, facing page)—to finish raw 
edges, make hems, and close seams. By us- 
ing these stitches with carefully chosen 
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thread colors, you can add a custom look 
to a wide variety of garments, from tai- 
lored sportswear to soft dresses and gowns, 
lingerie, and children’s clothes. 


Tools—Few tools are required to make these 
stitches. You must, of course, have a ma- 
chine capable of producing automatic stitch 
patterns, and it must have an embroidery 
foot with a channel underneath so the bulky 
stitching can slide through freely. Most ma- 
chines that make decorative stitches come 
with such a foot, but you shouldn't have a 
problem finding one if your machine doesn’t 
have one. I prefer the type with an open 
toe (see photo at bottom left, facing page). 
Additional supplies include small, sharp- 
pointed, thin-bladed embroidery scissors; 
regular and crisp Tear-Away fabric stabiliz- 
er; machine-embroidery thread in your 
choice of colors; and a collection of sharp 
or universal-point sewing-machine needles 
in sizes 11/75 to 18/110. 

For stitches based on the satin stitch, I 
use regular machine cotton, like Belding- 














Lily size 50 or Mettler cotton size 30. These 
are about the same size, but they have dif- 
ferent numbering systems. I use a machine 
needle in a size appropriate to the fabric— 
usually 12/80 or 14/90. For the picot stitch, I 
use a finer thread, like DMC size 50 or 
Mettler size 60, both of which are all-cotton 
machine-embroidery threads. All-polyester 
and polyester-core threads don’t produce 
as smooth a pattern, so I avoid them for 
decorative stitches. I use a large needle 
(18/110) with the picot stitch in order to 
leave a visible hole in the handkerchief 
linens, organdies, and chiffons for which 
this stitch is ideal. This enhances the ef- 
fect, particularly with hemstitching and edge 
finishing. When I’m using the picot stitch 
for seams, I use a regular needle so the 
seam remains as strong as possible. 


Elizabeth Lee Richter, above, wears a blouse 
(Vogue 9685) that she both embellished and 
constructed with one of the satin-stitch-based 
decorative stitches built into her Singer Gold- 
en Touch & Sew. 
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The picot stitch is at left. The vertical sections 
are the purls; the horizontal bars are the 
teeth. Inthe center and at right 1s a variety of 
satin stitches. The bracketed portions of the 
samples in black show the correct adjustment. 


Sewing over the seam line with a decorative 
stitch, Richter removes the pins, but not the 
basting. The basting almost always remains 
hidden by the stitches if the sewing is done 
carefully and in matching thread. 


Whether you use a matching or contrast- 
ing color thread on solid-color fabric will 
depend on whether you want a subtle or 
bold effect. For prints and stripes, picking up 
one of the existing colors usually works well. 


Technique—The technique for using these 
stitches for garment construction is to make 
the stitch along the seam line or hemline 
and then to trim the seam allowances off 
entirely, right up to the edge of the stitches. 
For example, to make the seams in the 
blouse shown on the facing page, instead 
of matching seam allowances with right 
sides together and seaming at % in. as usu- 
al, I overlapped the pieces and basted them 
together exactly along the seam line, ran 
my decorative stitch right on top of the 
basting, and then carefully trimmed away 
the seam allowances, both top and bottom. 
Since the actual working seam allowance 
is only what’s inside the stitches, it is im- 
portant to use a closely woven fabric. I’ve 
found that the technique works best on 
medium weights to sheers. 
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Richter pulls off the Tear-Away one side at a 
tume. Because the bobbin thread for this seam 
is white, you can see that the top tension has 
been loosened slightly so that it pulls to the un- 
derside of the work. 


The picot stitch is an open stitch and 
works best with sheers and soft, lightweight 
crepes. I adjust it to less than full length 
and width so it blends well with these 
kinds of fabrics. It is in two parts, the purl, 
or straight-stitch part, and the tooth, or 
sideways, zigzag part. The purl-stitch sec- 
tion moves once forward, once back, and 
once forward again, or some variation of 
that, depending on the machine, in be- 
tween each tooth stitch. The tooth holds 
the stitch to the fabric, and the purl com- 
presses the yarns into little tufts, or picots. 
Thus, the toothed edge usually points to- 
ward the garment, and the fabric is trimmed 
close to the purled edge to reveal the pi- 
cots. In hemstitching, the purls pull to- 
gether groups of cross-threads to create 
the spaces in the pulled-thread area. 

I almost always use crisp Tear-Away with 
the picot stitch to help keep the stitch 
from distorting soft fabrics. Cut it into 1-in. 
strips on the cross grain, and stitch with it 
underneath the fabric. When you've fin- 
ished stitching, remove the Tear-Away, as 















As she trims off the seam allowances, Richter 
angles the top blade of her scissors over the 
satin-stitch seam and the bottom blade away 
from the seam so that she doesn’t snip into the 
material below. 


shown in the center photo above. First pull 
it away from the purled edge while holding 
the other side of the Tear-Away, then from 
the toothed edge of the stitch while hold- 
ing the seam allowance of the fashion fab- 
ric. Keep your hands close to the section 
you are tearing, and pull away small sec- 
tions at a time. If you work carefully, there 
will be few, if any, bits of Tear-Away to be 
picked out of the stitching. Now cut away 
the seam allowance very close to the stitch- 
ing. Gently draw the edge between your 
thumb and forefinger to release any long, 
loose threads, and trim. The picot is formed 
by the fabric’s thread ends compressed with- 
in each purl stitch. 

Stitches based on satin stitch are usual- 
ly appropriate for opaque fabrics. I set my 
machine for a stitch length, or density, 
just close enough to make a solid shape, so 
that, at the same time, each unit of the 
stitch pattern is as long as possible. This is 
because on my machine the unit length is 
determined by the stitch density. If you 
can adjust density and unit length sepa- 
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rately, you can choose a wider range of 
unit sizes, but remember that the smaller 
the unit, the harder it is to trim around it. 

In most cases, and especially with soft 
fabrics that tend to pull in regardless of 
how I adjust the tension, I use a layer of 
regular Tear-Away under the satin stitches. 
It won't be removed completely, so its soft- 
ness will retain the softness of the fabric. 

When the techniques are worked on 
straight edges or very gentle curves, they 


don’t present any problems. However, sat- 
in stitching along tighter curves and points 
requires special handling. It is important 
not to turn the fabric while the machine is 
running. Think of the curve as being made 
up of straight segments, each the length of 
one pattern unit. Stop the machine with 
the needle in the fabric at the end of each 
unit, lift the presser foot, and turn the fab- 
ric slightly. You will be rewarded with a 
perfect curve. The drawing on page 63 shows 


several ways that corners and points can 
be handled. 

When yourre figuring out how to adjust 
your machine for a project, test on the 
same fabrics, in the same layers, and with 
the same threads as you intend for the pro- 
ject itself. The samples in the top photo on 
page 63 show how I usually adjust both 
types of stitches for garmentmaking. 

There are no hard and fast rules govern- 
ing the choice of pattern stitches. I find 


Construction detaiuls with automatic stitches 


Yokes—Rather than simply decorating a completed yoke with 
automatic stitches, you can reduce bulk and achieve a more 
subtle effect by actually constructing one or more of the yoke 
seams with a decorative stitch (see photo of yoke below). The 
challenge is to stitch down the yoke so that the yoke facing 

seam underneath is not revealed when you trim off the yoke seam 
allowance. The steps are shown in the drawing below. 


Collars and cuffs—To construct a collar or neckband with a 
decorative edge, assemble the layers in finished sequence, easing 
the upper layer as usual, and baste them together exactly along 
the seam line. Sew the pattern stitch so that it grazes the seam 
line or covers the basting, as shown below in the photo of the 
collars. It is necessary to continue the decorative stitches only 
about ™% in. into the collar/neckline seam line. Finally, trim the 
seam allowance to the outside of the stitches. 

To construct a cuff with decorative stitches, reverse the 
normal procedure by attaching the unassembled cuff and facing 
to the sleeve, along with the interfacing, before closing the 
outer edges that form the completed cuff. Trim and grade the 
seam allowances, fold all the cuff pieces away from the sleeve, 
and press. Then baste the remaining edges together, and sew 
around the cuff in your pattern stitch, just to the outside of the 


seam line. Trim to the stitches as before. 






yt _ front or back, 
< fight side 

Grade seam, ee 

and press toward yoke. =, 


Yoke, right side f 






Hand-baste ——— 
along previous seam line. 


Make decorative 
stitch just 


below basting. Trim away seam 


allowance, and 
remove basting. 
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Seams—Constructing seams with decorative stitches usually 
means overlapping them. The important steps are shown below in 
the photo of the seams. The left side of the photo at bottom 

right shows the basted seam, seam allowances overlapped, both 
right sides up. On the underside of the seam, regular Tear-Away 
is pinned in place beneath the basting. At left, you can see that I 
used a plain white-cotton bobbin thread for the sake of 


economy and because the inside of the garment will not be seen. 


When the seam is complete, remove the Tear-Away, as 
described on page 63, and trim away the seam allowances, top 
and bottom. Don’t trim around any curves in the pattern on the 
underside. For added strength, just trim in a straight line as close 
as possible to the stitches. 

With sheer fabrics, the same approach will work when you 
use the picot stitch with the purl side of the stitch toward the 


seam allowance on the right side of the garment. I usually 


make the seam less visible by seaming in the usual way, with 
garment pieces right sides together, so that the seam is entirely 
on the inside. In this case, stitch with the purled edge toward the 
garment, forming the seam, and then trim the allowances up to 
the toothed part of the stitch. In either case, use a small needle, 
not the 18/110 recommended for hemstitching. 

When I overlap seams, I try to be consistent about which 


garment part goes on top. I usually put the front piece 





that tailored styles look best with angular 
patterns and that soft styles look best with 
curved ones. If the fashion fabric has a 
pattern, it will often suggest an appropri- 
ate stitch. The only pattern stitches to avoid 
are open ones, as they won’t wear well. 
When trimming close to the stitching, 
you'll find that the stitches will be at the 
edge of the garment, where you'll trim off 
all layers, or somewhere in the middle, 
where you'll have to avoid cutting into the 


garment as you trim. In both cases, twist 
your wrist, holding the scissors so they’re 
almost flat against the fabric, with the bot- 
tom blade angling away from the cut edge 
and the top blade angling over it, as shown 
in the photo at right on page 63. This way, 
you can see what you're doing, and you'll 
be cutting away from the stitches instead 
of into them. In the middle of the garment, 
resist the temptation to fold the piece you're 
not cutting out of the way underneath the 


stitches. You won’t be able to see it, and 
you'll be more likely to snip into it, ruin- 
ing your work. O 


Elizabeth Lee Richter is a professional needle- 
worker and designer with advanced certi- 
fication in surface stitchery from the Na- 
tional Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers. For five years she was restor- 
ation assistant for the costume museum at 
the New Canaan [CT] Historical Society. 


over the back piece at the shoulders and the side seams, 
the body over the sleeves, and the inner piece over the outer 
piece for princess seams. 





Edges—Edges can be finished with a narrow hem, or they can 
be stitched directly onto a trimmed edge. The sleeves in the 
left photo below show various hemming approaches that 

! have taken. When you choose a narrow hem, simply fold the 
edge under once, stitch from the top, and trim the raw edge 
underneath, just up to the inside of the stitches, fora 
minimum of bulk. 

Ruffles, circular flounces and butterfly sleeves of soft and 
crisp sheers, soft satin, and lightweight or medium-weight crepes 
are especially lovely when finished with picot edging in 
matching thread, instead of a narrow hem. Soft fabrics will need 
to be stabilized with crisp Tear-Away. 

Skirt hemlines are sometimes suited to a decorative finish 
instead of a hem. Dresses and skirts of soft or sheer fabrics, 
prints, and especially eyelet embroidered borders are some of 
the possibilities. Work as described for ruffles, but be sure to 
finish the side-seam allowances to prevent raveled threads 
from showing below the hem (Fray Check is good for this). Start 
with a complete pattern unit and try to end with a complete 
unit joining it. If necessary, push or hold back the fashion fabric 


Edges 





| as it feeds under the foot to stretch or condense the last few 
units slightly. 


Hemstitching—Crisp sheers like organdy and handkerchief linen 
can be hemmed to look almost hand-finished when they are 
hemstitched with a picot stitch. The hem must be on a straight 
grain. Pull a thread on either side of, and the same distance from, 
the fold line that will form the hem edge (top-right photo). Fold 


| the facing to the inside so the pulled-thread channels align, and 
| baste. Using a size 18/110 needle and a fme thread in a matching 
' color, sew the picot stitch with the toothed edge toward the fold 


and the purled edge in the channel. Then trim the surplus facing. 
The more elaborate finish shown in the bottom-right photo 
below requires that you pull two threads, a little less than % in. 
apart, on either side of the hemline fold. Align the pairs of 
channels and run a picot stitch down one of the channels, with 
the purl in the channel. Turn and work a second row down the 
other channel. To ensure that the feeding will be as smooth as 


| possible, adjust the needle position so the first row of 


stitches falls inside the groove of the presser foot while you 
stitch the second row. Finally, pull out the threads of fabric 
that remain between the picots, and you'll see how the stitch 
has compressed the cross-threads into bars, as in hemstitching 
done by hand. 





—E.L.R. 
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Turkish Marbling 
on Cloth or Paper 


It’s how you swirl the floating inks 
that makes a pattern bold or fine 


by Rhoda London 


arbling is probably one 
of the oldest of the hand- 
decorating techniques. 
Turkish marbling, the 
technique I'll describe, began sometime in 
the 15th century to prevent the forging of 
legal documents. The paper was marbled, 
and then a scribe would do the calligraphy 
on top; it was difficult to make changes 
that could not be easily detected, especially 
because each piece of paper was unique. 
In Turkish marbling, water-based inks or 
pigments are floated on a gelatinous sur- 
face, or size, which is made when carra- 
geenan, an extract of various red algae, 
also known as Irish Moss, is dissolved in 
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water. The floating inks are moved around 
with picks and combs until a desired pat- 
tern is achieved. Mordanted paper or fabric 
is laid on the surface of the solution to ab- 
sorb the color and is then lifted away. 
There is also suminagashi, or Japanese 
marbling. Suminagashi, which means “ink 
flow,” has been a highly developed art in 
Japan since the 12th century. In Japanese 
marbling, a brush dipped in sumi (colored 
inks) is touched to the surface of a basin of 
water. The marbler makes concentric cir- 
cles and then blows the surface into a de- 
sign or whorled pattern. The paper is placed 
over the design and pulled away. Then there 
is marbling with oil-based textile inks, which 


are thinned with naphtha and floated on 
water or on a gelatin size. 

But I prefer Turkish marbling because 
the materials are easy and safe to handle. 
The patterns floating on the size cannot be 
absolutely controlled—the smallest changes 
in temperature or ingredients cause sig- 
nificant differences in the color interac- 
tions. Even if the greatest care is taken, it 
is impossible to make two identical pat- 
terns. It is the unexpected aspect of the re- 
sults that I find most exciting. 


Preparation—You must prepare the size the 


day before you begin marbling. The basic 
recipe is 6 tbsp. or 7 tbsp. of powdered car- 
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Rhoda London achieves a bold, free-stlye mar- 
bling on fabric by manipulating Pelikan 
drawing inks with a stylus. In the fabric at 
left, the dense color is the result of fairly heavy 
layering of ink on the surface of the size bath. 


rageenan to 3 gal. of water (see “Marbling 
supplies” at right). If the inks sink to the 
bottom of the size, a thicker solution is 
necessary. To mix the carrageenan, sprin- 
kle 1 tbsp. of the powder into a 2-qt. blender 
of water and let it agitate for one minute. 
Empty the blender into a 5-gal. plastic con- 
tainer. Repeat this procedure until you have 
3 gal. If your blender holds only 1 qt., 
halve the amount of powdered carrageenan 
per blenderful and repeat. 

Because excessive heat will break down 
the viscosity of the size, keep the size mix- 
ture in the refrigerator overnight so all air 
bubbles will rise to the surface. You can 
reuse the size for about a week, but store it 
covered in the refrigerator. 

Mordanting allows the color to bond to 
your fabric or paper. To prepare a mordant 
solution, completely dissolve 6 tbsp. of alum 
crystals in 1 gal. of water. Up to 3 tbsp. can 
be added to each gallon if the colors are 
too pale on the paper or fabric. Several 
yards of thin cotton or silk can be mor- 
danted with 1 gal. of alum solution. Ad- 
justments to this and all recipes may be 
necessary, depending on many factors—tem- 
perature, moisture in the air, variations in 
ingredient measurements—that affect the 
process and make each piece unique. 

Pour the mordant solution into your mor- 
dant tray—a plastic dishpan works fine. 
This solution can be used immediately and 
reused several times. Be sure to Keep it in 
a cool place. Soak prewashed and ironed 
fabric in the alum solution for about 20 
minutes—slightly longer if you’re reusing 
the solution. Hang it out or lay it flat to 
dry. If there are wrinkles in the fabric, iron 
it lightly, but do not use steam. You can 
cut the fabric to the appropriate size be- 
fore or after mordanting it. 

To mordant paper, wear rubber gloves 
and sponge the mordant onto the paper. It 
is not necessary to let it dry thoroughly; 
marbling can be done with slightly damp 
paper. But I have allowed paper to soak in 
the alum and dry thoroughly; this also works 
fine. Mordanted fabric or paper does not 
need to be marbled all at once. A batch 
can be put in the alum, dried, and stored 
(out of direct light) for several days. 


Procedure—Pour the size into your mar- 
bling tank, cover it, and allow it to settle 
to room temperature for a few hours. A 
shallow pan or plastic-lined box makes a 
good tank. Be gentle. Pour slowly so that 
no bubbles form. There should be at least 
several inches of size in the tank. Skim the 
size with a newspaper strip to reduce sur- 
face tension and remove dust or air bub- 
bles. Hold the strip at a slight angle to the 
surface of the size bath and gently move 
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Marbling supplies 


Here’s what yow'll need to get started in Turkish marbling: 


For the size. Traditionally, tragacanth 
(a gum plant) or carrageenan (an extract 
of seaweed) is added to water to thicken 
it and form the suspension mixture 
upon which the inks float. Starch 

can also be used. Use liquid starch 
undiluted. Mix powdered laundry starch 
to a heavy solution. 


Marbling tank and cover. The tank can 
be almost anything: a plastic container, 
roasting pan, photo-developing tray, 
handmade wooden tank, or drainboard. 
The average tank is 21 in. by 30 in., but 
the one pictured on pages 68 and 69 is 21 in. 
by 17 in. and will hold 3 gal. of size. It 

is easier to see the size bath and the inks 
that are floating on top if the container 

is a light color. For larger projects, boards 
can be nailed together and covered with 
a plastic drop cloth. Keep in mind that 
marbling will require more than one 
person if the size of the paper or fabric 
exceeds arm's length. 

The cover can be a piece of cardboard 
or plywood that will keep dust from 
falling into the solution when not in 
use. The tank should be kept clean and 
uncontaminated. Don't use the tank for 
anything else, and avoid using soap or 
chemicals in it. When you empty the 
tank, flush it with clear water and wipe 
it clean with a sponge. 


For the mordant. To make the solution 
for preparing the surface of paper or fabric 
to bond the inks or pigments, use alum, 
also known as ammonium aluminum 
sulfate or potassium aluminum sulfate. 
Ammonium aluminum sulfate is slightly 
less acidic and is preferred by paper 
marblers because it increases archival 
permanence. In addition, you'll need a 
plastic dishpan or bucket in which to soak 
the fabric in the mordant solution. 


Fabric or paper. Natural fabrics (silks 
and cottons) work best, but synthetics 
and blends, as well as leather, are 
possibilities. Do not use anything with 
glazed or presized surfaces. Paper 
should be absorbent, without a slick or 
resistant surface. Paper with a high rag 
content is especially good for marbling. 


Inks and pigments. I use undiluted 
Pelikan drawing inks, series #518, straight 
from the jars, but you can use acrylic 
paints if you mix them with distilled 
water to the consistency of thin cream. 
Thinned textile paints will also work. If 
the paint is too thick, it will sink in the 
tank; if it is too thin, it will spread out 
quickly and be transparent. 


Protective barrier cream. Coat your 
hands so you won't absorb any essences 
into your system through your skin. 


Stylus. The stylus can be a T-pin, stick 
pin, needle, or plastic curler pin. Use 
it in free-style marbling for drawing 
inks into patterns. 


Combs and rakes. Have a variety on 
hand. You can make long-pronged combs 
by pushing plastic or T-pins into the 





corrugation of a 1-in.-wide strip of 
cardboard and taping over the top. The 
teeth should be evenly spaced and long 
enough to pierce the surface of the size. 
A row of straight pins stapled and taped to 
a narrow piece of wood also makes a 
great comb. Remember that the comb 
cannot be any wider than the tank. 
Some marblers use only brass combs 
(specially ordered) because the brass 
will not rust in water, and there is no 
electrochemical interference. 


Whisks. You can make whisks, which 

are used for spattering paint, by putting a 
rubber band around one end of a bundle 
of broom bristles. 


Eyedroppers. For laying inks on size, 
one eyedropper for each color can save 
you a lot of time. Check the ink 
bottles, however, because some have 
built-in eyedroppers. 


Newspaper. Cut or tear newspaper into 
2-in.-wide strips as long as the width of 
the tank. Use them to scrape excess ink 
from the surface of the size. Make a big 
stack—it’s cheap, and you'll use a lot. 
Also, have a garbage bag nearby and a 
good supply of paper towels. 


Shinshi. Used in Japanese dyeing 
techniques, shinshi are thin bamboo 
sticks with pins in both ends. They are 
good for holding large pieces of fabric. —R.L. 


Suppliers 

Art-supply and hardware stores carry 
most of what yowll need, but if you can’t 
find the materials locally, you can buy 
carrageenan, alum, oxgall, tanks, books, 


| paper, and marbling tools from the 


following mail-order sources: 


Basic Crafts 

1201 Broadway 

New York, NY 10001 
(212) 679-3516 

Free formation sheet. 


Colophon Hand Bookbindery 

1902 North 44th St. 

Seattle, WA 98103 

(206) 633-1759 

Also carries suminagashi supplies. 
Free catalogs. 


New York Central Supply 
62 Third Ave. 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 473-7705 

Fine-paper catalog includes 
marbling supplies, $2. 


Talas 

213 West 35th St. 
New York, NY 10001 
(212) 736-7744 
Free price sheet. 


For textile dyes, fabrics, and shinshi: 


Cerulean Blue Ltd. 

Box 21168 

Seattle, WA 98111 

(206) 443-7744 
Complete catalog, $3.50. 
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the paper toward you. Move very slowly so 
as not to agitate the size. 

Now youre ready to begin marbling. Us- 
ing an eyedropper, gently drop ink (such as 
Pelikan drawing ink) onto the surface of 
the bath. Keep the dropper close to the 
surface, as shown in the photo at top left. 
Again, you do not want a lot of movement. 
The size should always be still. Avoid splash- 
ing the size or abruptly moving the tank. 

The ink will spread into a round shape 
and then stop. You can add other colors 
and begin to manipulate them with a sty- 
lus or comb to form patterns. As soon as 
you do this, the ink will move rapidly, and 
the colors will push into one another, each 
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After skimming the tank to remove any dust 
and reduce surface tension, London, above, 
proceeds to carefully drop the first color ink 
onto the surface of the carrageenan size. 


The stylus is used to make large shapes, such 
as flowers and hearts, left. Starting at the edge 
of the ink form, London gently pulls the stylus 
toward the center of the form. 


Below, London uses a homemade pin comb to 
create fine, parallel lines. 


i 


one moving in succession. Move very slow- 
ly. For maximum control, you may need a 
lot of practice to achieve exact patterns. 
But wonderful, abstract shapes, feathering, 
and other patterning can be done easily. 
Using an eyedropper may cause air bub- 
bles, so break them with the stylus point 
before printing. When you have the desired 
pattern, gently lay the mordant-treated fab- 
ric or paper on top of the bath. Let the cen- 
ter of the fabric or paper touch first, and 
then the rest, as shown in the photo at 
bottom left on the facing page. Move slow- 
ly, but don’t hesitate. What you want is a 
continuous flowing movement. Do not force 
the cloth or paper under the surface of the 


bath. Allow the inks to saturate before lift- 
ing out the cloth. This takes only a few 
seconds. Let the excess drip off the fabric 
or paper and into the tank. Rinse the ma- 
terial under cool running water and hang 
it on a clothesline to dry, or lay the cloth 
or paper, marbled side up, on newspaper or 
newsprint to air-dry. 

Before beginning another piece, skim the 
surface of the bath with a clean strip of 
newspaper. You may need to do this sever- 
al times to clear the tank. 


Some hints—How long can you manipulate 
or add new color to the bath? This depends 
on the temperature of the bath and the 
room, the way the inks were dropped, the 
number of colors used, and the pattern’s 
complexity. Watch the bath. If the inks 
start to drop to the bottom, you'll need to 
move quickly. With some experimentation, 
you'll be able to judge for yourself. It is 
possible to keep the inks afloat for five to 
ten minutes before they begin to dissipate. 
Some inks spread more readily than oth- 
ers and will push slower inks aside. Inks 
that don’t spread so rapidly (blacks and 
dark blues, for example) can be used to 
hold other colors from moving too far. As 
you become more proficient, you may want 
to add oxgall to thicken some of the inks 
and make them spread more slowly. 
There are many unpredictable (and won- 
derful) accidents that occur in this medi- 
um, depending on the ink used, the age of 
the size, and the atmospheric conditions. 
Keep this in mind as you work so you'll un- 
derstand when something unusual happens. 
Don’t be afraid to experiment. It’s easy 
and fun to use a lot of fabric when you're 
experimenting, so be sure to have a lot of 
mordant-treated material on hand. 


Pattern suggestions—You can create a spi- 
raling bulls-eye effect by dropping one col- 
or on top of another, in the center of the 
preceding color. You can also make a heart 
shape or various flower shapes by drawing 
the stylus down the middle of the drop. 
Try combing the ink from one side to the 
other, always going in the same direction. 
Try going back and forth from the top to 
the bottom of the tank. Featherlike forms 
will take shape. To make scallop shapes, 
comb from side to side and then from top 
to bottom. A comb produces evenly spaced 
pattern lines, while a stylus or pick makes 
one line at a time to produce a very differ- 
ent effect. Load a whisk with ink and tap 
the end over the bath for a splatter pat- 
tern; try several colors. To create irregular 
patterns, deliberately jar the tank while 
picking up a print. There are as many vari- 
ations as you can think of. Experiment, 
use your imagination, and have fun. O 


Rhoda London, of Berkeley, CA, is an MFA 
candidate at the California College of Arts 
and Crafts. Photo on page 66 by Rhoda 
London. Other photos by Rick English. 
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A standard plastic comb is a useful tool. London creates a feathering effect by moving the comb in one direction. 


When the ink design is arranged to her satisfaction, London carefully lowers the fabric, which she stretched on shinshi, onto the surface of the 
bath (left). The color is absorbed in a few seconds (right). Then the fabric can be rinsed and dried. 
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Listings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work with textiles. The 
deadline for the August/September issue (avail- 
able July 15) 1s May 10. 


EXHIBITIONS 

CALIFORNIA: American Museum of Quilts 
and Related Arts. Works of East Bay Heritage 
Quilt Guild, July 7-Aug. 1. 766 S. 2nd, San Jose. 
Elaine Potter Gallery. I of the Spirit, including 
fiber artist K. Lee Manuel, through June 27; In- 
troductions, Jean Cacicedo, William Richards, 
June 30-Aug. 1. 336 Hayes St., San Francisco. 
Los A County Museum of Art. Quilts from 
the Horton Collection (1780-1910), June 2-14. 
5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Antelope Valley Quilters Association. 10th An- 
nual Quilt Festival, June 6-7. Antelope Valley 
Fairgrounds, Lancaster. 


COLORADO: Fabric of Legacies Quilt Show & 
Sale. Juried quilt exhibit, fair, auction, July 18. 
Lincoln Center, 417 W. Magnolia, Ft. Collins. 

Colorado Gallery of the Arts. Art to Wear V, 
juried fashion show, July 31. Arapahoe Commu- 
nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., Littleton. 

Fiber Celebration ’87. June 3-27, Loveland Mu- 
seum, 503 N. Lincoln, Loveland; July 6-Aug. 7, 
Longmont Museum, 240 N. Hollywood, Ft. Collins. 


FLORIDA: Juried Show: Small Works. July 6- 
Aug. 7. Valencia Community College, Orlando. 


HAWAII: Marinda Lee Gallery. Tapestry by 
Archie Brennan, through June 13. Hawaii Loa 
College, 45-045 Kamehameha Hwy., Kaneohe. 


ILLINOIS: Douglas Dawson Gallery. Art of 
Oceania, through June. Also, ongoing exhibit of 
ancient textiles from the Gallery’s collection. 
341 W. Superior, Chicago. 

Textile Arts Centre. Small-Scale Fiber, July 24- 
Aug. 28. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Tra- 
ditional Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the Amert- 
cas, textiles and ethnographic art, July 8-Sept. 7. 
1200 W. 38th St., Indianapolis. 


IOWA: Second Annual Region 7 Natural Col- 
ored Wool Grower Association Show. June 
28. All-lowa Fairgrounds, Cedar Rapids. 


MAINE: Pine Tree Quilters Guild. Maine 
Quilts, ’87, July 24-26. Thornton Academy 
Gymnasium, Rt. 1, Saco. 

Colby College Museum of Art. Marguerite and 
Wiliam Zorach, 1915-18, includes tapestries, 
batiks, clothing, through June 4; Waterville. 
Maple Hill Gallery. Works by Lissa Hunter, 
Grace Ann Warren, Martha Chatelain, Cynthia 
Boyer, June; Louise Weaver Greene, Meredith 
Strauss, Susan Venable Nelson, Joan McCand- 
lish, Lin Fife, July 15-Sept. 15; wearables, Carrie 
Buck, July 1-Sept. 7; baskets, Pat Hickman, Lil- 
lian Elliot, July 1-Sept 7. 367 Fore St., Portland. 


MARYLAND: Annapolis Quilt Guild’s 5th 
Annual Show. June 13-14. Annapolis Senior 
High School, 2700 Riva Rd., Annapolis. 

Community Quilts. Quilt art by Sue Alvarez, 
June 20-July 26. 7710 Woodmont Ave., Bethesda. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Catamount Quilt Show. 
July 25-26. Catamount ski area, Rt. 23, Hills- 
dale, NY/South Egremont, MA. 

Hancock Shaker Village. Shaker Workmanship 
1987, recent pieces, including weaving, May 31- 
Sept. 30. Rt. 20, Pittsfield. 


MICHIGAN: Thumb Area Lamb and Fiber Af- 
fair. July 17-18. Huron Co. Fairgrounds, Bad Axe. 


MINNESOTA: American-Swedish Institute. 


Scandinaman Art Weaves by American Weavers, 
through June 21. 2600 Park Ave., Minneapolis. 
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NEVADA: Fibercations ’87. Juried show of 
the Reno Fiber Guild, June 3-16. Jones’ Visitor 
Center, University of Nevada, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: National Guild of Peart K. 
McGown Rug Hookrafters. Traditional hooked 
rugs, July 14-July 16, Rivier College, Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY: Sheila Nussbaum Gallery. Six 
from Skidmore College, including Eunice Par- 
don, June 12-July 12. 358 Millburn Ave., Milllburn. 
Brownstone Quilters Show. June 18-20. Pa- 
ramus Catholic H.S., 425 Paramus Rd., Paramus. 


NEW YORK: Julie Artisans’ Gallery. New 
work by Susanna Lewis, through June 4; group 
show, June 5-18. 687 Madison Ave., NYC. 
Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art. Dance, clothing from 18th century 
through 1960s, through Sept. 6. Fifth Ave. at 
82nd St., NYC. 

American Craft Museum. Interlacing: The Ele- 
mental Fabric, 150 pieces, through July 17. 40 
W. 53rd St., NYC. 

Gayle Willson Gallery. Constructs, includes 
pleated clothing by Ellen Hauptli, through June 
23; Vessels, includes weavings and art clothing, 
June 26-July 21; Masterworks, art clothing, July 
24-Aug. 18. 42B Jobs Lane, Southampton. 
Quilting-by-the-Lake. Then and Now, Schafer, 
Marston, Cunningham; 1987 Instructors’ Exhibit; 
and Palette of Prisms, July 29-Aug. 8. Cazenovia 
College, Cazenovia. 

Adams Memorial Gallery. Fiber National ’87, 
July 12-Aug. 7. 600 Central Ave., Dunkirk. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Forsyth Piecers and 
Quilters Guild. Quilt Show, June 5-6. Fine Arts 
Center, Salem College, Winston-Salem. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. 5 Centuries of 
Lace, through summer. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 
Cincinnati Art Museum. So, You Want to Be in 
Pictures? Hollywood designers’ ready-to-wear, 
through June 21. Eden Park, Cincinnati. 

oth Annual Town & Country Quilt Show. 
June 19-20. LaFayette-Jackson Park, LaFayette. 
Artreach Gallery. Kimonos: Facing the Eastern 
Ocean, May 30-June 28. 8 E. Lincoln, Columbus. 
Gallery 200. Zandra Rhodes’s work, May 30- 
June 28. 200 W. Mound St., Columbus. 

Quilt National ’87. Contemporary quilts, 
June 6-July 5. The Dairy Barn Southeastern 
Ohio Cultural Arts Center, Athens. 


OREGON: Mission Mill Village. Historic Thom- 
as Kay Woolen Mill finishing-room opening, 
June 6. 1313 Mill St., S.E., Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Phila. College of Textiles 
and Science. Student exhibit, through Sept. 4. 
Goldie Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Phila. 
Stitchery ’87 International. Biennial exhibit 
of Fiberarts’ Guild of Pittsburgh, through June 
14. Pittsburgh Center for the Arts, Pittsburgh. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology. Peoples in Contact, Costume As 
Communication, The Plains Indian Family, Ar- 
chaeological Artifacts from Peru and Central 
America, Feather Headdresses of Eastern Peru, 
June-August. Brown University, Bristol. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Summer Faculty/Staff Exhibit, including 
fiber and basketry, May 19-Aug. 14, Gatlinburg. 


VERMONT: Vermont Quilt Festival. July 10- 
12. Norwich University, Northfield. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum. Marguerite and 
William Zorach, 1915-18, includes tapestries, 
batiks, clothing, June 12-Aug. 16; Burlington. 


VIRGINIA: Valentine Museum. Elegant Attire, 
Genteel Entertainments: 1787-1830, through Sept. 
28. Massey Gallery, 1015 E. Clay St., Richmond. 


Fiber Gallery. The Light Touch, 14 artists, 
through June 30; Nude or Not, humorous fiber 
art and wearables, July 1-Aug. 31. Torpedo Fac- 
tory Art Center, 105 N. Union St., Alexandria. 
The Lyceum Historic Site and Museum. Flow- 
er Cloth: The Art of Hmong Needlework, through 
July 26. 201 S. Washington St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Whatcom Museum of History 
and Art. 11th Fibers Unlimited, May 29-July 12. 
121 Prospect St., Bellingham. 

Yakima Valley Quilter’s Guild. A Collection of 
Country Quilts IV, June 12-14. Central Washing- 
ton fairgrounds, Yakima. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. 
The Song of the Loom: New Traditions in Navajo 
Weaving, through July 31; A Treasury of Turk- 
ish Carpets: Highlights of the Museum’s Collec- 
tion, through summer. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 
Renwick Gallery of the National Museum of 
American Art. Quilts from the Indiana Amish, 
through June 7. Penn. Ave. at 17th St., N.W. 


WISCONSIN: Bergstrom-Mahler Museum of 
Art. Facets, works by Joyce Marquess Carey, 
through June 21. 165 N. Park Ave., Neenah. 


CANADA: Museum for Textiles. The Trouble 
with Green, May/June. 585 Bloor St., W., Toronto. 
The Gallery. Paper: Means & End, Andrew 
Smith and Lois Ellis, May 22-June 9. 20 Grand 
Ave., N., Cambridge, ON. 

North Vancouver Civic Center. Tapestries and 
paper wall pieces by Alison Keenan, through 
June 10. 141 W. 14th St., N. Vancouver. 


OVERSEAS: 13th Internatl. Biennial of Tap- 
estry. Celebration of the Wall, June 20-Sept. 13. 
Musée cantonal des Beaux-Arts, 4, avenue Villa- 
mont, 1005 Lausanne, Switzerland. 


TOURS 

Tour Kenya. Weaving, spinning, batik, July 23- 
Aug. 18. Contact Linda Hendrickson, 140 S.E. 
39th Ave., Portland, OR 97214; (503) 239-5016. 
The Ancient Weaving World of Peru & Boliv- 
ia. July 7-22. Holbrook Travel, 3540 NW 13th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32609; (904) 377-3222. 
Study Tour of Turkey. Carpets & Columns of 
Asia Minor, June 7-23. Academic Travel Abroad. 
3210 Grace St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007; 
(202) 333-3355. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIUMS 
Bi-Annual Gulf South Fiber Conference, June 
24-28. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
Contact Cheryl McWilliams, 6337 Hickory Ridge 
Blvd., Baton Rouge, LA 70817. 

oth Annual Conference on Textiles, July 10- 
12. Sponsored by Charles Babbage Research 
Centre, Winnipeg, Canada, and Ars Textrina. At 
College of Fine Arts, Illinois State University, 
Normal, IL 61761. 

Mid-Atlantic Fiber Conference, July 10-12. 
Workshops, lectures, Montclair College, Mont- 
clair, NJ. Contact Lee Diamond, 2570 Wunne- 
wetta Rd. Cutchogue, NY 11935. 

FiberAlaska 1987 Conference, July 24-26. 
Workshops following, University of Alaska, Fair- 
banks. Sponsored by Fairbanks Weavers and 
Spinners Guild, Box 73152, Fairbanks, AL 99707. 
Ontario Handspinning Seminar, June 12-14. 
Angora and camel fibers, Ontario fleeces, fine- 
fiber spinning, Queen’s University, Kingston, ON. 
Contact R. Abbott, Box 400, Verona, ON KOH 2WoO. 
Midwest Weavers Conference, June 5-7. Cross- 
roads ’87, workshops, etc., University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Sponsored by the Kansas Alliance of 
Weavers and Spinners. Contact Bill Kysinger, 
207 3rd Ave., Leavenworth, KS 66048. 
Michigan League of Handweavers Confer- 
ence, June 12-14. Divergence ’87: Pattern with 
Panache; workshops to follow, June 15-17. Con- 
cordia College, Ann Arbor. Contact V. Jefferies, 
22513 Raymond Ave., St. Clair Shores, MI 48082. 
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Association of Northwest Weavers’ Guilds Con- 
ference, June 20-28. Fibres Forever, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver. Contact Allen 
Sanderson, 535 61st St., Delta, BC V4K 3X6. 
Southern California Handweavers Confer- 
ence, July 10-12. Threads of Time, Los Angeles 
Airport Hilton. Workshops, June 7-9, UCLA. Con- 
tact CSCH ’87, Box 195, Palisades, CA 90272. 
Third Biennial Intermountain Weavers Con- 
ference, July 16-19. Workshops, exhibits, etc., 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff. Contact 
Lois Frunk, 1104 Stover St., Ft. Collins, CO 80524. 
17th Biennial New England Weavers’ Semi- 
nar, July 20-23. 14 lectures, miniworkshops. 
Amherst, MA. Other workshops, July 17-19. Con- 
tact K. Bardwell, Box 291, Craryville, NY 12521. 
The Roots of Wearables Symposium, June 13. 
Martin Janis Center, 600 E. 11th Ave., Colum- 
bus, OH 43211. 

National Standards Council of American Em- 
broiderers’ Study Retreat, June 14-26. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee campus. SASE 
to NSCAE, Box 8578, Northfield, IL 60093. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America Regional 
Seminar, June 22-25. Pacific Southwest’s Sea- 
side Celebration ’87. Sheraton Ventura Hotel, 
Ventura, CA. EGA, 929 E. Foothill Blvd., #24, 
Upland, CA 91786. 

Quiltmakers’ Seminar, June 10-12. Kentucky 
Heritage Quilt Society, Berea College, Berea. Con- 
tact J. Perry, Box 23302, Lexington, KY 40503. 
8th Annual Minnesota Quilter’s Conference, 
June 13-15. Sentimental Journey, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter. Exhibits, work- 
shops, lectures. Contact Sharon Hultgren, 125 
W. Main St., Hutchinson, MN 55350. 

10th Annual West Coast Quilters’ Confer- 
ence, July 15-18. Red Lion Inn, Jantzen Beach, 
Portland, OR. Workshops, lectures. Contact De- 
Loris Strude, Box 13677, Portland, OR 97213. 
8th Continental Quilting Congress, July 22-26. 
Pieces of Eight. Sheraton, Tyson’s Corner, VA. 
Contact H. Carter, Box 561, Vienna, VA 22180. 
Eastern Long Island Quilters Guild, July 18- 
19. Conference/show, Suffolk Community Col- 
lege, Speonk-Riverhead Rd. Contact JoAnn Hinch- 
liffe, 1233 Boston Ave., Bay Shore, NY 11706. 
18th Annual Natl. Quilting Association Quilt 
Show, June 24-28. Workshops, lectures, auc- 
tion. Lafayette College, Easton, PA. Contact V. 
Derenick, RD 1, Box 515, Coopersburg, PA 18036. 
National Convergence for Machine Knitting, 
June 19-21. Marymount College, Tarrytown, NY. 
Contact Marlene Cumberti, Macknit, Box 8145, 
Englewood, NJ 07631. 

American Sewing Guild, June 12-13. Semi- 
nars. Ramada, 8773 Yates Dr., Westminster. Den- 
ver Chapter, ASG, Box 3895, Evergreen, CO 80439. 
Smocking Arts Guild of America Regional 
Seminars. Brown Univ., Providence, RI, June 
11-14; Jacksonville Univ., Jacksonville, FL, June 
4-7; Trent Univ., Petersborough, ON, Canada, 
June 18-21; Nebraska Ctr., Lincoln, NE, June 
25-28; Hotel Sofitel, Houston, TX, July 23-26, 
Univ. of Portland, Portland, OR, July 30-Aug. 2. 
SAGA, Regional Seminar Registration, 1980 
Isaac Newton Square, S., Reston, VA 22090. 
National Needlework Association Shows. 
ExpoCenter, Chicago, June 27-29. New Orleans 
Convention Center, July 11-13. TNNA, 230 Fifth 
Ave., Suite 1111, NYC 10001. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

See also “Summer Schools,” Threads, No. 10, 
page 75, for other educational opportunities. 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. One- 
and two-week sessions in textiles, quilting, shi- 
bori, paper, weaving, etc., June 8-Aug. 14. Box 
067, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 
Augusta Heritage Arts Workshop. Basketry, 
weaving, spinning & dyeing, bobbin lacemaking, 
knitting, quiltmaking, July 12-Aug. 7. Davis & 
Elkins College, Elkins, WV 26241; (304) 636-1903. 
Brookfield Craft Center. Basketmaking, fab- 
rics, fiber, weaving, June 6-Aug. 9. Box 122, 
Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
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Campbell Ctr. for Historic Preservation Stud- 
ies. Textile Conservation, June 15-19; Advanced 
Costume and Textile Conservation, June 20-22. 
Box 66, Mt. Carroll, IL 61053; (815) 244-1173. 
John C. Campbell Folk School. Chair caning, 
June 21-27; basketry, July 5-11. Brasstown, NC 
28902; (704) 837-2775. 

Canadian Embroiderers’ Guild. Workshop by 
Constance Howard and Marta Dal Farra, June 
15-26. Brescia College, University of Western 
Ontario. Contact Flora Harris, Box 541, Station B, 
London, ON N6A 4W1. 

Columbus Cultural Arts Center. Wearable Im- 
agery, Louise Todd Cope, June 11-12; Designing 
Wearables, Albertje Koopman, June 15-16. 139 
W. Main, Columbus, OH 43215; (614) 222-7047. 
Couture Sewing Camp. July 10-17 and July 
19-26, Carmel, CA. Contact Fabric Carr, 170 
State St., Los Altos, CA 94022; (415) 948-7373. 
Edmonton Needlecraft Guild. Battenberg lace, 
basketry, quilting, Hardanger embroidery, mola. 
June 5-7, Olds College, Olds, AB, Canada. Con- 
tact Mrs. Robin Scott, 4 Camelot Crescent, Lu- 
duc, AB, Canada T9E 1T2. 

The Embroiderers’ Guild. One-day courses: Con- 
temporary Figurative Stumpwork, June 3 and 
10. Apt. 41, Hampton Court Palace, East Mole- 
sey, Surrey, England KT8 9AU. 

Harmonie Weavers, Inc. Finishing Techniques 
and Color Usage, June 12-14. 612 Main St., Box 
277, New Harmony, IN 47631; (812) 682-3578. 
Machine Knitter’s Cooperative. Advanced Jac- 
quard on the Passap, June 1-3; Programming 
Possibilities on the Brother Electronic, June 15- 
17; both with Susanna Lewis. MKC, 612 Saga- 
more Ave., Teaneck, NJ 07666; (201) 836-9364. 
Metchosin International Summer School of 
the Arts. Textiles, basketry, July 28-Aug. 10. 
4611 William Head Rd., RR 1, Victoria, BC V8X 
3W9; (604) 478-1558. 

Omega Institute. Navajo Weaving, July 27-31, 
Painting on Fabric, Aug. 24-29. Lake Dr., RD 2, 
Box 377, Rhinebeck, NY 12572; (914) 266-4301. 
Peters Valley Crafts Center. Week-long work- 
shops: paper, basketry, rugmaking, quilting, June 
13-July 20. Layton, NJ 07851; (201) 948-5200. 
School of Visual Arts. Basketry, July 13-17; 
knitted forms, July 20-24; fabric painting, July 
27-31. 209 E. 23rd, NYC 10010; (212) 683-0600. 
Shaker Village. Wool Day, shearing, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving demonstrations, June 13; Shaker 
Crafts Seminar, lectures, tours, workshops, 
June 25-27. Canterbury, NH; (603) 783-9977. 
Skidmore College. Silk screen, basketry, Fair 
Isle patterns, woven-fabric design on the com- 
puter, textile commissions, industrial materials, 
and off-loom techniques, June 8-Aug. 7. Con- 
tact Holly Schwartz, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866; (518) 584-5000. 

Ultra Fit. Three- and five-day fitting workshops 
in skirts, pants, blouses, pattern design, etc., 
June 8-Aug. 22. D. Gioello, 237 Van Cortlandt 
Park Ave., Yonkers, NY 10705; (914) 963-4837. 
The Wesleyan Potters, Inc. Basketry with Sue 
Smith, June 13-14. 350 S. Main St., Middletown, 
CT 06457; (203) 347-5925. 

Wyoming Fiber Guild. Fiber classes and dem- 
onstrations, June 18-20. Douglas fairgrounds. 
Contact Glenda Hadley, WFG, Box 1433, Doug- 
las, WY 82633; (807) 436-9266. 


COMPETITIONS 

7th Annual Quilt Competition and Sale. 
Lambton Heritage Museum, June 27-July 5. 
Categories: Quilting As a Fine Art and Group 
Sewn. Deadline, June 21. Hwy. 21, RR 2, Grand 
Bend, ON NOM 1TO; (519) 243-2600. 

Bellevue Art Museum. Wearable Art Show, Oct. 
17. Open, juried. Deadline, July 1. BAM, 301 
Bellevue Sq., Bellevue, WA 98004; (206) 454-3322. 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Spot- 
light ’87: Southeast Crafts, juried exhibition, 
Oct. 15-Dec. 12. Sponsored by Arrowmont and 
Southeast Region of the American Craft Coun- 
cil. Open to southern artists. Deadline, July 14. 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 
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Instruction in the Fiber Arts 
CLASS SCHEDULE 
May - July 


BLOCK WEAVING Nancy Neeley, May 5-9 
THEO MOORMAN TECHNIQUE Katherine Sylvan, 
May [5-17 

HAND PAINTING SILK Carol Eastes, May 23-24 


|| BASIC TAPESTRY DESIGN Barbara Berger, 


May 30-31, June 6-7 

SURFACE DESIGN WARP PAINTING & PRINTING 
Barbara Holloway, June 5 

CIBACRON F DYEING WORKSHOP 

Katherine Sylvan, June | 2-14 


_ NEW MEXICO ARCHITECTURAL & LANDSCAPE 


CREATIVE SURFACE STITCHERY 

Helen Rumpel, June 15, 22, 29 

WARP IKAT Mary Raweliff Colton, June 16-20 
TWINING Johanna Bolton, June 24-27 
INTERMEDIATE § ADVANCED KNITTING 
MACHINES Kathleen Walke, July 6-9 
TWEEDS & TWILLS Dale Fairbanks, July 13-17 
BEGINNING WEAVING Barbara Holloway, 

July 24, 25, 27-30 


For information & registration, call or write 
7I3 Canyon Rd., Santa Fe, NM 87501 
505-983-5003 
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EXQUISITE 
WHITE-ON-WHITE 


designer needlework kits. Point de Gaze, pictured 
here, is one of three coordinating pillow designs based 
on a superb flounce of 19th century French lace. Each 
kit includes the finest materials: 


¢ Persian wool yarns 

¢ Imported 100% linen fabric with screened design 
© Stretcher bars, needles, needlethreader 

¢ Left-handed instructions upon request 


e Finished size: 18 inches square 
$39.95 


plus $3.00 postage 


Visa/Mastercard accepted 


To order write or call: L’Atelier of Beaux 
Arts, 1075 Bellevue Way N.E., Suite 212 
Bellevue, WA 98004, (206) 454-4757. 
Allow 6 weeks for delivery. 

Brochure $1.00. 
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A dozen new books 
by Betsy Levine 


The Maker’s Hand: A Close Look at 
Textile Structures by Peter Collingwood. 
Interweave Press, 306 North Washington 
Ave., Loveland, CO 80537, and Lark 
Books, 50 College St., Asheville, NC 
28801; 1987, $29.95, hardcover, 160 pp. 
Peter Collingwood (author of Techniques 
of Rug Weaving, Sprang, and Tablet 
Weaving) looks at 80 textile objects he 
collected from different cultures. His main 
criterion for being fascinated with each 
item was that it successfully married 
materials and structures to produce an 
object well suited to its function. 

He classifies the pieces according to 
structure and includes notes and drawings 
on the fibers, structures, and techniques. 
There are many unexpected treasures in 
this beautiful book. Not to spoil the 
surprises, I’1] just mention a few: woolen 
mittens from Norway that are made 
with yarn looped around the thumb and a 
needle to interconnect the loops; 
Nepalese weft-twined shoes with curving, 
pointed toes; and two silk pieces by 
Isamu Miyajima of Japan, who invented a 
hand loom that allows the warp threads 
to run at oblique angles to the weft. 


Unlike the Lilies: Doukhobor Textile 
Traditions in Canada by Dorothy K. 
Burnham. Royal Ontario Museum, 

100 Queen’s Park, Toronto, ON, Canada 
M5S 2C6; 1986. $24.95, softcover, 102 pp. 
The Doukhobors, who emigrated to 
western Canada around the turn of the 
century, were part of a Russian religious 
sect based on simplicity and pacifism. 
Dorothy Burnham, author of Cut My Cote, 
thoughtfully explores their textile 
tradition. Through interviews with 

those who practice or remember the 
traditional ways, she rescues from 
oblivion the use of tools, like the Tartar 
wool comb for making roving for worsted 
and paddle-shaped combs that also act as 
a distaff. By examining surviving textiles, 
Burnham explores linen open weaves, 
drawn threadwork, knit spreads and 
mittens lined with roving, hooked string 
shoes, garment shapes, and pile rugs. 
The Doukhobors’ philososphy, as well as 
what they had available and what they 
needed, determined what they made. And 
their sturdy, practical, handsome textiles 
have a purity of design worth studying. 


Caucasian Carpets by E. Gans-Ruedin. 
Rizzoli International Publications, 

597 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10017; 
1986. $95, hardcover, 370 pp. 

This sumptuous book, with 160 color 
plates (some are exquisite details), 
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concentrates on late-19th- and early- 
20th-century carpets (many of which are 
still on the market) from the area 
between the Black and Caspian seas, in 
the mountains north of Turkey and Iran 
in the USSR. There is meager technical 
information here, but the plates and 
commentary (translated from the French), 
which are arranged by region, offer 

some wonderful design inspiration. 

The basic motifs are pulled out in 
drawings, and the design of each rug is 
discussed in terms of the images, the 
geometry, and the color. The reproduction 
quality is generally fine, but at $95, the 
book is pricey. 


Ajrakh: Traditions of Textile Printing 
in Kutch by Lotika Varadarajan. The New 
Order Book Co., Ellisbridge, Anmedabad 
380 006, India; 1983. 500 Rs 
(approximately $38), hardcover, 71 pp. 
Ajrakh, a tradition of textile block 
printing in India, is treated ina 

scholarly way by Lotika Varadarajan. 

She traces the roots of the local tradition 
and documents the practices still in 

use: how mud and gum resists are made 
and applied, fabric preparation, and 
dyeing methods (alizarin and indigo are 
the primary background colors). 

Duotone photos show wooden blocks, 
designs they produce on fabrics, and 
processes. Also included are many tipped- 
in swatches of fabric (5 in. square). The 
block-printed, clothbound book is 
available in limited edition. 


The Basketmaker’s Art: 
Contemporary Baskets and Their 
Makers, edited by Rob Pulleyn. Lark 
Books, 50 College St., Asheville, NC 28801; 
1986. $26.95, hardcover, 164 pp. 
Rob Pulleyn (publisher of Ftberarts 
magazine) looks at the work of 26 
basketmakers, beginning with Ed 
Rossbach, whose pioneering 1973 book, 
Baskets As Textile Art, inspired a 
generation of basketmakers during the 
"70s, when a general consciousness of 
textiles as art was growing. 

Each of the basketmakers is given 
six pages to discuss and display 
(in black-and-white and color photos) 
his or her most recent work. 
Nontraditional materials explored in 
traditional basketry structures is an 
important theme. Karen Turnidge, for 
example, goes to local machinery shops to 
gather curling metal chips from the 
lathes. “I discovered metal could be used 
like vines or twigs in traditional 
basketry techniques... .” But there is 
plenty of variety and inspiration in 
traditional materials too. Basketry today is 
alive and well. 


Hands on Weaving by Barbara Liebler. 
Interweave Press, 306 North Washington 
Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 1986. $6.95, 
softcover, 112 pp. 

Barbara Liebler makes weaving 
unintimidating. She gets you started on a 
simple frame loom that you can easily 
put together. With a small but enticing 
project—a tapestry pillow—she draws 

you into the possibilities of texture and 
color in fiber. It’s a short jump to an 
inexpensive rigid-heddle table loom, and 
before you know it, you’re winding warps 
and making Spanish lace. Information on 
how a four-harness floor loom works 

and how a basic draft is read is followed 
by three scarf projects from a striped 
warp. A simple block weave opens 

other design possibilities, and the 
troubleshooting chapter tells you how to 
handle the beginnings and ends of 

wefts and how to fix breaks in warp 
threads and the many errors you're 
likely to discover you’ve made. This book 
is a straightforward introduction for 
anyone who wants to give weaving a try. 


The Shuttle-Craft Book of American 
Hand-Weaving by Mary Meigs Atwater. 
HTH Publishers, Box 550, Coupeville, 

WA 98239; 1986 (revised edition). $16.95, 
softcover, 341 pp. 

This reprint of the 1928/1951 classic of 
traditional American weaves contains a 
wealth of information collected by Mary 
Meigs Atwater. Atwater is thorough, her 
drafts are beautiful, and her 

involvement with the material is deep; 
but she never forgets the beginner. 
Whether she’s discussing design, warping, 
adjusting the loom, tying knots, or 
drafting out patterns, she rarely leaves 
unanswered questions. Though it 

focuses primarily on traditional pattern 
weaving, this book is a valuable 
self-teaching text. 


The Book of Costume by the Countess 
of Wilton. R.L. Shep, Box C-20, 

Lopez Island, WA 98261; 1986. $45, 
hardcover, 528 pp. 

R.L. Shep has reprinted The Book of 
Costume, or Annals of Fashion, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, by 

A Lady of Rank, who, in 1846, wrote that 
“Costume. . .furnishing a standard of 
civilization, involving the interests of the 
arts and of commerce is an important 
element in the prosperity of states. The 
study of its changes. ..cannot be 
unworthy of the attention of the scholar 
or the statesman... .” The Countess 
considers fashion in terms of hairstyles, 
cosmetics, ornamentation, fabrics, 
embellishments, veils, headdresses, fans— 
a whole gamut of elements brought 
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together to create a statement about 
those who could afford to embellish 
themselves so meticulously. For anyone 
interested in the history of costume or 
the Victorian view of fashion, this is an 
enlightening and thought-provoking 
trip into the past. It is well put together 
and carefully annotated. 


Uncoverings 1985, Volume 6 of the 
research papers of American Quilt 
Study Group, edited by Sally Garoutte. 
American Quilt Study Group, 105 Molino 
Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941; 1986. $18, 
softcover, 168 pp. 

For the past six years this group of 
scholars of quilting history in America has 
put together a volume of research 
papers. This one contains ten papers 
dealing with such diverse subjects as 
Linda Boynton’s “Recent Changes in 
Amish Quilting,” Sally Garoutte’s “Uses 
of Textiles in Hawaii, 1820-1850,” and 
Kathryn Schilmoeller’s “The Role of 
Quilts in Children’s Literature.” Each 
article includes numerous notes and 
references and valuable insights into the 
social and psychological fabric of our 
culture, seen through the keen eyes of 
some very thoughtful quilters. 
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Amish Doll Quilts, Dolls, and Other 
Playthings by Rachel and Kenneth 
Pellman. Good Books, Intercourse, PA 
17534; 1986. $15.95, softcover, 96 pp. 
The text is light, but the quilts (a few 

are from as early as 1890) are charming— 
many were made by young girls, and 
they show a wonderful sense of balance 
and color. The Pellmans also include 
antique Amish dolls, a few of which do 
have faces, but most are the plain rag 
dolls made from feed sacks and dressed in 
traditional muted grays, browns, and 
purples. Two marvelously simple stuffed 
mules from the turn of the century are 
worth the price of the book. 


Knitting in Plain English by Maggie 
Righetti. St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10010; 1986. 
$12.95, softcover, 241 pp. 

This is acommon-sense guide to 
knitting. Righetti wants the instruction- 
follower to stop following blindly and to 
think about what he or she is doing. She 
focuses on problems that are common 
to inexperienced Knitters (and to 
experienced ones too). She has tips on 
making knitting easier (how and when to 
use markers) as well as neater (where to 





PENLAND 
FIBER ’87 


SUMMER - 6/1-10/9 

RANDALL DARWALL/Weaving 
JASON POLLEN/Surface Design 
BHAKTI ZIEK/Weaving 

JANET R. TAYLOR/Rug Weaving 
NANCY CROW/ Quilting 

TIM VENESS/Fabric Design 

DIANE ERICSON FRODE/Pattern Drafting 
RUTH KELLY GAYNES/Weaving 
EDJOHNETTA MILLER/Weaving 
LISSA HUNTER/ Basketry 

NICKI HITZ EDSON/Knitting 
SANDRA B. RAMSDALE/Weaving 
LENORE DAVIS/Surface Design 
GEARY A. JONES/Weaving 

DAVID JOHNSON/Weaving 

ELLEN KOCHANSKY/Wearable Art 
PATTIE NEAL/Basketry 

EMILY DUBOIS/Weaving 

ANN MATLOCK/Spinning & Dyeing 
SUSAN MORGAN LEVEILLE/Weaving 
JEAN EBERT/Faux Finishes 


PENLAND SCHOOL 
Dept. SSD 

Penland, NC 28765 
704/765-2359 








make increases, how to handle edges and 
buttonholes). In her refreshingly 
opinionated way, she talks about blocking, 
altering, and lots of other things. 


The Crochet Sweater Book by Sylvia 
Cosh. Crown Publishers, 225 Park Ave. 
South, New York, NY 10008; 1987. 
$19.95, hardcover, 128 pp. 

Finally, a book of crochet sweater 
patterns with some exciting, fashionable 
garments. The instructions are clear 
(complicated patterns are charted), and 
yarn suggestions are accompanied by 
actual-size photos. There’s a short but 
lucid discussion of choosing an 
appropriate yarn texture and color fora 
given design. The designs themselves are 
versatile shapes: batwings, dropped-shoulder 
boat necks, straightforward vests, 
jackets, and coats. Cosh is inspired when 
it comes to handling cables, bobbles, 
and relief textures in soft wools, and 
cottons in colorful stripes. Most of the 
garments will work up fairly quickly, and 
none of them seem overly intimidating. 
Basic crochet instructions are included. 


Betsy Levine is an associate editor of 
Threads magazine. 





FREE QUILT PATTERNS 


Threads of your life O Fiigg:'.sie 
are woven into your quilts. 7 MAGAT| 
When you make quilts you — 
make memories for yourself, 
remembrances for loved ones. 
American family life 

has always been more colorful, 
cozy, and comfortable 
because of patchwork quilts. 
They're a national tradition 
we treasure. 

Keep the tradition alive. 
Make a quilt for someone today, 
and you'll make a memory for tomorrow. 







QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE will help you 
make quilts, find quilts, collect quilts, enjoy quilts. It’s full of 
patterns, color photos, news of sales, shows, contests; 
ideas, inspirations, and instructions for quilting projects. Its 
topics range from traditional techniques to modern innova- 
tions; from quilt designing to quilt care, from country com- 
forters to contemporary quilt artists. Whether you're a quilt 
loveror a quilt maker, a beginner or expert, this magazine 
is for you. Join us today. 


GUARANTEE: LOVE IT! 


or money back after first Issue. 


You'll get a FREE 32-pg. catalog including patterns 
PLUS an extra free quilt pattern with your first copy. 
And, you'll get quilt patterns valued at over $175 with 
each year of your subscription. 


| QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 

[ Box 394, Dept. TH7F, { 
Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 
My payment is enclosed for: 
C] Sample Issue with Cat. $3.00 (| 14-yr. with Cat. $8.50 

| _] Full Year (10 issues) with Catalog $14.95 
_} Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue$3.95 ($1.25 p/h) | 

(U.S. Funds. Canada, add $4.00/yr.) 


; Name a Oe a a ee eT eT 
Address [ 
City = State _—«s- Zip 
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Market place 





BOND KNITTING FRAME-$190 + Shipping 
SCHACHT + LOUET « NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 

SASE FOR CATALOG 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt Kisco, NY 10549 








(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 





KNITTERS & WEAVERS 
¢ COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $2.00 _ 
_ FEATURING MONTHLY SPECIALS _ 


COTTON: 3/2's @ 5/2's ® Warp 
Poppana (Cloth Strips) 


WOOL: 2 Ply @ Bulky Waip 
Tweeds @ Solids 


LOCC’S YARN CO 


Quality stock for knitting, hooking and weaving. Locc’s Yam Co. is your 
source for fine cottons and wools - shipped promptly - your satisfaction 
guaranteed! Send today for a Sample Set ($2.00) and we'll place you 
on our mailing list for exciting “Monthly Specials”. 


P.O, BOR 231 - DEPT. DB. @ DECATUR, GA. 30031-0291 


We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1 








Regular yarn sampler, $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 
catalog- $1.00 

THE FIBER STUDIO 

Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 

Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
(open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





Personalized 


Quality Woven Labels 


Tera 7/6 | White +/Bive b Goid 


2470 5/8 | (Any wording) 1030 14/4 White w/Goid 


620 5/8 White #/Gold 
“ty of "For 


7h 6/8 White w/ Blue b Gold 
600 14/4 White w/ Bus &b Gold 


ee a er | 
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42 for $3.25 © 20 for $4.50 * 40 for $6.50 
100 for $43.00 » 2750 for $22.00 = 500 for $34.00 


Charm Woven Lobels 
Box 14444 Dept TH: Portiand, OR 97244 
Sine and core lobe ovociloble 


Intensive workshops 
in Traditional Isles 
Knitting, Weaving, 
Bobbin Lace, & 
much more! 


July 12 - 
Aug. 16, 1987 


AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER 


Davis & Elkins College ® Elkins, WV 26241 
(304) 636-1903 
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Hard OMe et 
Elegant! F | 
High-Fashion! Distinctive! 
These fine natural-fiber fabrics 
are in a class by themselves! 
Their gorgeous colors and 
luxurious textures will please 
even the most discriminating. 
Direct from designer/weaver. 
Send $5.00 for swatches 
(refunded with your order). 


DICKS 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 
#8 ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 












TESTRABRIGS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, | 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


CUVTON o WOOL 
SIMS o VISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* * 
4) P.O. ORAWER “O” MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 | 
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RUGS AT HOME! 





Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor modelloom 
weaves 36’' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
: to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies. ..car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 4738, Lima, Ohio 45802 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 
Designer/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Sifk Chenilles 
Sample Cards $3 applied towards purchase 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 

415-341-5735 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 

Price: U.S. $4.00 1b., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 














Judaic Needlework 
Patterns 


Full size, easy, $3.75 each. New floral 
Matzoh cover/Afikomen bag set. Set of 
applique Purim Puppets. Patchwork Star 
of David Yamulka/Talis Bag, a perfect 
Bar/Bat Mitzvah gift. SASE for catalog. 


HALLIE’'S HANDWORKS 
E507, 6307 NE 2nd Ave., Miami, FL 33138. 


EASY LEARNING VIDEO presents: 


THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES 
of VIDEO LESSONS with WORKBOOKS 
2 HRS. OF VIDEO DEMONSTRATION EACH 
WORKBOOKS, in 3-ring binders, include: 

e Written Instructions e Sample Patterns 


© Garment Applications ¢ Garment Design 
e Illustrations are easy-reading diagrams 


LESSON ONE: GETTING STARTED 
Fundamentals, Finishing, Garter Bar 


LESSON TWO: GETTING BETTER 


Shaping, Inserts, Raglans, Dolmans 


LESSON THREE: GETTING EVEN 


Short Rows, Multi-Colors, Top-down Sweaters 


$54.95 ea. + s&h: Cont. US $3, AK $5, CANADA $7. 
U.S. funds: Check /MO/VISA /MC (Include phone no.) 


THE STRING SLINGER 
P.O. Box, 23272, Chattanooga, TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 


SINCE 


Trew, WEOEEs * or 


DISCOUNT YARNS 
For weaving & knitting. Send $2 for samples. 


3120 Central S.E., Albuquerque, NM 87106 
505-255-2082 


A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


@ The Home-Dyer’s Helper 


@ All the Necessary Instructions, 
Dyes, and Measuring Equipment 


@ Dye Hundred 3 of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 


@ Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber 
supply shop or send $27.50 + $2.00 postage to: 


DYEKIT, 7797 Quivira Rd., Lenexa, KS 66216 


QUILTING 


/ BOOKS UNLIMITED * vi} 


eaitine and Folk Arts 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


fast, friendly service 
* SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOG * 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
156 S. Gladstone, Aurora, IL 60506 | 
312-896-7331 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The @ning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 
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Marketplace : 


Probably 

THE Most 
Important Book 
A Knitter 

Can Own!!! 

only $6.95 

The Stitching Post 


5712 Patterson Ave. 
Richmond, VA 23226 
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xf ANGORA AND ANGORA BLENDS 


i y 
Ny ‘4 ( ¢ oH Our rabbits and our sheep. Ready to spin 
wi'” © fibers or handspun yarns. Also Zodiac Farms 
locally grown 100% wool yarns. Send $2.50 
for catalog and sample cards to: 
CARROT PATCH ANGORAS 
P.O. Box 3316, Westport, MA 02790 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Our quilt shop specialzes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 

For swatches, send $2.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 


cy 


* Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


O  vs»cr</D YES 
81 


Reactive 
FRANKLIN ST. 


Vat 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITES: 44 02,402, | 
MFG 8 OZ, 1 LB. & UP | 
® | All Dyes Sold in Dry Powder Form Only, 
Directions For Use & Application. 
= Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 

TEL.:212-226-2878 

212-966-4046 





The Necclewbrk Attic\, 


proudly presents 
Creative Knitting Unlimited 
Workshops for the Inspired Knitter 
Conducted by Marsha Torres, fiber artist 


Fundamentals of creative knitting/Diagonal 
knitting/Correct shaping/Plaids/Puddling/ 
Modular/Knitting with many fibers and much more 


The Needlework Attic 
4706 Bethesda Ave., Bethesda, MD 20814 


Or call 304 /652-8688 


es . AVERS’ STORE 


11 Te oatreet | Oth Street 








Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Write for our new 
1987 Catalog - $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 





June/July 1987 











SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 


BRAZILIAN FIBER ARTS TOURS 
Special itinerary for LACE MAKERS 
April + July * October 1987/88 
Rio/Belo Horizonte/Salvador/Recife 


LEARN: The Brazilian stitch 
The Casa Caiada stitch 
for tapestries and rugs 
VISIT: Native Markets; fabric 
shops; Hand/machine embroidery 
workshops; fiber artists’ studios. 


Brazilian Views, Inc., 201 East 66th St. 21-G 
New York, NY 10021 (212) 472-9539 





Rit ‘hel Brow. Tal 


WE NG we SUPPLY 


UNIQUE WHEELS & LOOMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 
SPECTACULAR COLOR-RANGE of HAND-DYEDYARNS 
ALL DESIGNED BY RACHEL BROWN. 


e UNUSUAL APPAREL YARNS FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
e LARGE SELECTION OF TAPESTRY AND RUG YARNS 
e EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WOOL, LINEN, AND 
COTTON WARPS e« RAW, SCOURED, CARDED, 
AND DYED WOOLS FOR SPINNERS 
e DEALER FOR GLIMAKRA, SCHACHT, 

& HOWELL EQUIPMENT « BOOKS 
& VIDEOS «¢ WORKSHOPS 
WITH RACHEL BROWN 
e GOOD PRICES 
¢e BULK DISCOUNTS 
e AMERICAN 
WOOLS 
ONLY 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
PO BOX 2009T, TAOS, NM 87571 


w TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES - CHEMICALS « WAXES » FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 
Om. @) a ary- le 
LONG BEACH. CA 90809 
, (243) 431-9611 ay 


Art-lo-Wear 
k of original 
aes ose applique design 
Ruth Seeley-Scheel’s new 8-1/2 x 11” | 
book of sophisticated flower designs yy 


gives you 12 full-size patterns with —, 
complete instructions. 


To order send $4.95 pilus 80¢ postage 
(Wisconsin residents add 5% tax), 
with your name and address to: 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel 

c/o The Laughing Goose 
21481 W.Oakcrest Drive * Fe. 4) 4 
New Berlin WI 53151 " 













Superb, educational books about the 


Amish and Mennonites 
life style, quilts, cooking, stories, schools, 
rationale, etc. Write forfree catalog: 

Good Books, Dept. 26 
Intercourse, PA. 17534 


Quality spinning wool from our flock. 
Specializing in long colored wool. 
Breeding stock available. 


Join us for an all-day hands-on workshop: “Breeds of Sheep and 
their Wool.” See, touch, and spin wool. June 6, 1987 at Mid- 
west Weavers Conference, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


JONES SHEEP FARM 


Route 2, Box 185, Peabody, KS 66866 316-983-2815 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding aa 
MODELA 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER 
MODEL 500-1 


Supplies Catalog $2.50 














BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


























































SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


| 
| 
| 
® Newest time saving methods 7 

® Tips and techniques not included 
in pattern instructions | 

® lilustrated how-to articles 

® Latest Product Information 
© Creative sewing for children | 
| 
| 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 ssues- $15.50; 24 issues $28 OO 
Sample issue $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 
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TAPESTRY 
looms: 





High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 






Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 
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NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, juxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


MILL TOUR OF ENGLAND 


Includes visits to knitters’ and dyers’ studios, 
plus lectures, classes and mill shopping. 
For information on next 
departure dates contact: 

Mohun Travel, 330 Primrose Rd. 
Burlingame, CA 94010 
Attn: Phyllis Ross (415) 342-5594 
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Write for our free catalog — your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


Harrisville Designs... 


quality knitting & handweaving 
varns & looms from the ONE 
company that makes BOTH. 


Complete sample catalog: $4.00 
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Harrisville Designs 
7? Main Street © Harrisville 
New Hampshire 03450 








“OUTRAGEOUS” VALUE 
Galler’s Cotton Express 100% worsted 
weight French mercerized cotton. Ideal for 


hand knitting, machine knitting, weaving 
and crocheting. 


$39.95 per 1%-Ib. cone plus $2 per cone 
for postage and handling (approximately 
1,302 yards). One cone does a sweater. 


Available in 28 colors. 
Send $2.00 plus S.A.S.E. for color card to: 


OUTRAGEOUS YARNS 
170 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 266-6112 


$10.00 + $1 50 postage 
Dorothy Bond 

34706 Row River Rd 
Cottage Grove, Ore 97424 
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Knitting Machines & Accessories 


\/ DISCOUNTED h 
\¥ We service the knitter who does not h 

iy) need lessons. rN 
f y| Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. a a 
(Y Yarn-lt-All YN 
y' 2223 Rebecca Dr. ak 
/] Hatfield, PA 19440 WIV 
MW (215) 822-2989 AN 
SIL ISOS SSOP ELIE LID 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD S 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEB 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 
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handspun * plant dyed yarns 


Of wool «silk -mohai 


carded blends for spinners 


P.O. Box 244 « Taos e NM 675/71 « 505-758-963! 
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(reate a Sensation! 


featuring. ..The Drop Spindle 0 
Henry’s Attic. . .Silk City Fibers 
Kathleen B. Smith (coverlet wools) S 
Grandor. . .Brittany needles 
Wildwood buttons. ..& more! 


oI 


RR 3 260 Hoffman Drive Califon NJ 07830 \ 
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FREE CATALOG! 


Solve your yarn storage problems! 


SPACE SAVING YARN TREE 


e well-balanced © rotating drum 
¢ holds 72 cones of yarn 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 


quality yarns 
& accessories 


CATALOG $1 
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BEADS-SHELLS 


Quality Jade, coral, gemstones, more. Beau- 
tiful bead samples $3. Beadstringing starter 
kit $10. Catalog $1. Findings, tools, sup- 
H plies, books. KUMAco, Dept D40C 
ox 3717, Peabody, MA01960 
a ae ae ae ee ee ee 


MATERIALS e TOOLS e BOOKS 
for HANDCRAFT S | 


a ae 
oO 
Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 
Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 
, Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


- EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TS 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


704-255-7818 -~_ 
; oy a: 
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FROM THE NECK UD 
An Iilustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 
Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 8%2"x11". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 


Brochures available. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 


Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED 
- = 3 Lf 
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Market place 


Still Growing! CHAMELEON'S 


NYE COLLECTIO 


Luxury Coned Yarns/ Erika Linkers 
Bobby Cone Winders/Simet Motors 
Unusual Buttons/Colored Elastic 
New Discount Pricing 







Catalog/Swatched Sample Kit - $10 
Includes sample updates, quarterly 
newsletter Swatchnotes 


Visit our new shop! Tues-Sat 11-4 
CHAMELEON 317/631-9550 
617-T Massachusetts Ave Indianapolis, IN 46204 


silk-wool-mofatr-alpaca- camel -cotton -linen-rayon 


Past Patterns 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Write or call 
(6916) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


| P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, Ml 49510 


Hobbit Hollow Farm 


coated sheep = clean fleece 

healthy sheep = sound staple 

carefully chosen blood lines = lustrous, open, 
crimpy fleeces 

All of the above = happy customers 


Irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends. wide range colors, natural & dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. 


Patricia Kenney-Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 
(916) 549-3749 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 


Thinking 
me, about making 
go First basket ? 
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Your success is guaranteed when you study 
with the nation’s foremost Shaker basket 
authorities. 


You can't beat our brown ash system! 


Send for information packet. 
It can bring us to you! 


Star Rte. Box 35, Sanbornton, NH 03269, 603-286-8927 





June/July 1987 


Send $3 for samples. 









SCISSAIRES™ 





Please 
write for \ - 
information 
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317 South Westgate Drive, Suite L ¢ Greensboro, NC 27407 









UNUSUAL HANDSPUN YARNS 


Wool, silk, mohair and exotic fibers spun 
for softness and textural appeal. Dyed colors 
and natural shades. Retail and wholesale 
prices. Send LSASE for information. 


SPRING HOUSE YARNS -T 
649 Wexford Bayne Road 
Wexford, PA 15090 

















The latest in 
Italian designer 
sweater kits 
offered exclusively 


through 





Lana Bella spe 





For free information 
write to: 


Lana Bella 
5T Elwyn Road 
Portsmouth, NH 03801 


HAND WEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


Egen Weading Stud 
_The Glimdakra Weaving 
School of Tucson 







looms* yarns 
jspinning wheels 

2233 E. Hawthorne | 
Tucson, Ag. 85719 


(602)325-0009 
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\ —~C a Age & 
244 @\nurinc 
393 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
(617) 646-4453 


send $1.00 
for supplies 
catalog 


(602) 623-9787 


Spin 'n Weave 
} For FREE BROCHURE please send SAS.E. | 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 





the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 


at —f*. el sy 


, 
Promenade ai 


» * Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 
® Bead Embroidery Kits 
* Instruction Books 
“Beaded Earrings’’ Instruction Booklet $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques’ 

Instruction Booklet $6.75 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
lk, —— PO. Box 2092 « Boulder, CO 80306 * (303) 440-4807 





FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT body units 

¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

¢ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . YONKERS, NY. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 





The Best of Battenberg Lace 
° collars 
* ornament kits 
* patterns 
* lace tape 
* How-To-Books 


-” Send for free catalog 
Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 


Metairie, LA 70002 
504-889-0333 















SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR EHIAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 
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Marketplace 
Angelina dé Bolly res'rovses 10 


graduate of the Instituto Dressmaking 


Secoli of Milano, Italy & Design 
Pattern 101, Turban. drapedtoque $ 4.85 

Pattern 102, Six «Couturier» hats, $4.85 

«Angelina di Bello — THE FITTING BOOK» 200 pages 
Hard cover all coloured illustrations —9”" X 11”. $ 24.95 
« Original System» designing book from Italy. and set of templates $ 29.95 
Workshop in Montreal & Toronto Free ruler S.AS.E 
C.P. (Box) 446, Station “H”, Montreal, Que Canada H3G 2L1_— U.S. Funds 
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KID MOHAIR 
FINE W/OOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Jena Fibers 


KNITTING MACHINES 
spinning wheels Fiber Samples: 20 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch Looms 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 
























Hard-to-find notions 


at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the sige, cs for 
hundreds of notions that really work-- 
that save you time and give your 
sewing projects a professionally 

fini el look. They're in our free 
catalog and they're available at 
significant discounts. 

Write to us at 566 Hoyt Street, 
Darien, CT 06820. 

Toget your free catalog even 
faster (or to have it mailed outside of 
the U.S.), 
enclose $1 and 
we'll send it b 
first class mail. 


(roductions 


P.Q. Box 1328 - Dept. T 
Port Townsend 
WA 98368 
{206} 385-7490 
Toil Free 1-800-442-1122 
VISA & Mastercard 
Welcome 


Basketry 
Needlepoint 
Spinning » Weaving 
Stenciling 


FREE CATALOG 











~ SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 100% 
cotton (preshrunk) & silk. The white cotton and silk in six colors 
is ready to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


les to: 
pares PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T) 
Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 







Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics forreproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinbalis, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


CATALOG $1.00 (413) 296-4437 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 
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Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 


wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012 


SINGER 


Complete Supplies, Books, Yarns 
Send large SASE with 2 stamps 


SHW-10 Cone Winder (with 2 cones). 
A necessity for machine knitters. 
Nice for all fiber artists. 

Send $35.95 (includes S&H). Save 
time by money order/cashiers check. 


La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 117th St. 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 
Phone (216) 228-4841 





Q) Would you lke a faster way 
to knit socks? 


A) The Auto-Knitter. 


For information about our Auto-Knitters, built 
to stand up under production knitting use, send $1 
for our new catalog. 


If you are curious about just how these circular 
sock knitters work, you may see for yourself. Send 
$25 plus $2 shipping and handling fee (payable to 
Harmony Knitters, Inc.) for a copy of our instruc- 
tional video (VHS) on knitting basic socks on the 
Auto-Knitter. 


Return the tape in good condition within 30 days 
for a refund of $20. Or keep the tape and we will 
pay the shipping on your order of an Auto-Knitter 
placed within 60 days of your order for a tape. 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 





Qut-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 


$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Perel Boolss 
Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 
















MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS sac 











SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ®* wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) | 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 











LEARN LACEMAKING! 


Beginners bobbin lacemaking 
kit-$29.50. Beginners tatting kit-$12.50. 
=|Ask for our new catalog and our 


VO (ité booklist 175 titles 


= S&S 
[45526 DENSMORE N. 
SEATTLE, WA 98133 (206) 364-9646 

























Sf CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yam Specialists 
pa Fashion yams for 

ne weavers and knitters— 

vale plus knitting machines and looms 
Sen Catalogue with samples 


> Craft Cottage Be 
7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 2Z8 
PHONE (604) 278-0313 








ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


SPECTACULAR DESTINATIONS for lovers of 
Arts, Crafts, Legendary Cultures and Fascinating 
Nature. Groups/Individuals. 


¢ CHINA © NEPAL @ PERU @ FRANCE e@ SPAIN @ INDIA © INDONESIA 
e USSR @ E. EUROPE * HIMALAYA. Also: Weaving/Textile 
Workshops. Expert Group Leaders. 


FORUM TRAVEL INTL., 91 Gregory Lane (#21), 
PLEASANT HILL, CA 94523. (415) 671-2900 


Natural Fibers Only 


Gorgeous Yarns - Reasonable Prices 


e Stock Samples - Cottons, Wools, 
Rayons - $3.00 


¢ BOND Knitting Frame & Accessories 
NEW Designer Knitwear Kits 


SASE FOR DETAILS 
PO Box 1602T, Bloomington, IN 47402 





New — Little Kids’ Sweater Kits! 


Sized for 2- to 6- 
year-olds, in 
designs everyone 
will love!... 
“Schoolbus” (K1), 
“Country Scene” 
(K2), “City Scene” 
(K3). 

Knit in heavy sport- 
weight wool yarn 
or our new, mer- 
cerized 100% 
cotton. 


Send $1 for our 
color brochure and 
the name of your 
nearest yarn shop! 


North Island Designs 
Main Street / North Haven, Maine 04853 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Suntight Fluorescents - 


BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 


Plymouth, MI 48170 
& Cane (313)455-2150 


Complete Supply of 
Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


HEALTHTEX ICE CREAM STRIPES 


60" “T" shirt knits. Try an 8 yard package, 2 yards each of 4 
different stripings, all on white grounds. $13.75 


IMPORTED INDIA MADRAS PLAIDS 


All cotton. Swatches $1.00. Refundable with order. 


OPPENHEIM'S DEPT. 320A 
N. Manchester, Ind. 46962 


- 
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PO Box 476 (rT) 
Goff Town ,NH 03045 







30 designer colors, att lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


s THE CORD COMPANY 
5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
Phone (816) 333-6851 


Fsanta fe weaving 
and knitting supply 
From the Land of Enchantment new 
color & excitement for your projects. 
Unique hand-dyed yarns in brilliant & 
subtle hues. Sample card $3.00 
(refundable with Ist order). We also 
have a wide selection of looms and 
weaving & knitting supplies. 


santa fe weaving & knitting supply 
p.o box 15778, santo fe, new mexico 87506 
(505) 983-5003 


June/July 1987 


Announcing Exclusive U.S. Distribution 
for LEPRINCE of PARIS 


PRINCEFIX ra PRINCECOLOR 


(patenred air-set liquid (steam-ser dyes 
fiber reactive dyes ) for the professional) 
PRIMARIES — COVER-BLACK ALL DYES ARE NON-TOXIC 
26 CUSTOM COLORS NO ALCOHOL OR ANALNE 


Also Available: 

18 Merallic Calored Gutras — Exclusive Silk Yarns for Dying 
Specialty French Silks - Woven by LEPIINCE 
Frames — Brushes — And More! 

Color Charts Available ($200 refunded with order) 
$200 for Sik Samples — $4.00 for Silk Yarn Samples 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED — Instructors: Ask Abour Discount 


BOUSQUET SILKS, INC. 


P.O. Box 250 Campbell. CA 95009-0250 408/985-6489 











BASKETRY SUPPL 


Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
LowPriced ¢ Top Quality * Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog » Samples $3.00 


Ozark Basketry Supply 
SS P.O. Box 56 -H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
CEH 501-665-2702 


NEW SLIDE RULE 
Knit ¢ Crochet 


Change any pattern to YOUR gauge and 
measurements. CALCOKNIT slide rule con- 
verts measurements to stitches, easily, 
without error: $6.50 ppd. 
Companion GAUGOKNIT ruler reads your 
exact gauge automatically: $2.35 ppd. 

Z. DANA, Dept. T2 


P.O. Box 24, Canal St. 
New York, N.Y. 10013 


Send LSASE 
for brochure 


COMFORT CLOTHES 
By Chris Rex 


West African garments are easy to 
construct. Comfert Clothes 
presents over 20 patterns with 
step-by-step illustrations and 
directions from cut-out to 
finishing techniques. Tradi- 
tional fabric design 
methods in this book add 
individual flair to each aut 
it. 

Large format, 80 pages, 
detailed drawings and 
patterns throughout, 

Celestial Arts, 1987. 

To order, send 
check for 67. 95 
pius $1 shipping to 
Folk Fabrics and 
Garments, 7280 Green 
Valley Rd. Placerville, CA 95667 





Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $1.00 
Strawberry Cottage 
13119 N.E. 129th St, Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 


Where Can You Find The Most Exciting 
Yarns & Kits Worldwide? 


See our WOOTy WORLD 


PASSPORT ones PASSPORT TO QUALITY ANDCREATIVHY 
Catalog. : 


Send $5 
for your 


copy. 


401 Elm Street, concord MA 01742¢ 617/371- 1455 








The Basketry School 
Tham Oxelalalt-m-Talom Melnmii(ex@xvel | (237 


One and two week workshops in white oak, ‘ 
honeysuckle, and hickory bark. Brochure: 


Rt. 3 Box 325 « Chloe, WV 25235 ® (304) 655-7429 


Satisfy your senses 
with our luxurious yarns 
handcrafted from 


TOUCH | exotic fibers. 
For sample catalog, send $3 and LSASE to: 
HANDSPUN| Soft Touch Handspun Yarns 


13119 N.E. 129th Street 
YARNS | 


Kirkland, Washington 98034 






Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 


Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the August/September issue is 
May 8&8. 


EXCITING FIBERARTS AND HILLTRIBES STUDY TOUR 
of Thailand, includes silk, cotton, hemp, indigo, ikat, re- 
verse applique, costume and batik. Fall 1987. 14 days. 
Small group. Inquire: Box One, Penland, NC 28765. 


FLORENTINE HOLIDAY ORNAMENTS leaflet of charts 
and instructions for stitching needlework ornaments. 
$3.50 ppd. Send SASE for 1987 catalog. Studio 35, 
Box 1177T, Brooklyn, NY 11202-1177. 


TRY AUSTRALIAN LOCKER HOOKING for rugs, cloth- 
ing and wallhangings. Information: Fox Hollow Fi- 
bres, 560 Milford Rd-D, Earlysville, VA 22936. 


FREE CATALOG, 1,000 sewing notions, videos, books. 
$1 S/H. Clotilde, Box 22312T, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33315. 


HANDMADE PEWTER SHEEP PINS, $8. Pewter Hol- 
low, Box 2230, Freedom, ME 04941. 


PORTABLE STEAM PRESS: good on all fabrics, $150 
ppd. A. Thompson (F.S.), 114 E. Hudson St., New York, 
NY 11561. 


KNIT-DESIGNERS-GRAPH PAPER. Design to scale. SASE. 
Stitching Post, 5712 Patterson, Richmond, VA 23226. 


ATTENTION KNITTERS! Keep your needles tidy and 
organized in attractive needle cases. Send for free 
info: Mila Designs, Dept. TC, PO Box 14416, Austin, 
TX 78761. 


VIDEOS—Lenore Davis Surface Design instruction. 
$49.95 each. Information. Lenore Davis, 655 Nelson 
Pl., Newport, KY 41071. 


FAIR ISLE KNITTING BELTS, handcrafted, $18 pp., 
leather covered needle quiver, $55 pp. Stanley Leath- 
erworks, PO Box 1271, Brownwood, TX 76804. 


SAVE ON PREMIUM YARNS. Wide selection, patterns, 
accessories. $3 for knittable samples, newsletter (re- 
fundable). Deborah King, 1553 Francisco Rd., Colum- 
bus, OH 43220. 


DYEING INFORMATION FREE! Cold water dyes for fab- 
ries, yarns, basketry, paper, etc. Contact: FabDec T, 3553 
Old Post Rd., San Angelo, TX 76904. (915) 944-1031. 


SILK: BLACK, RED $85/lb. Special through August. 
Natural silks from $18/lb. Samples, $10. Cheryl Ko- 
lander/Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, OR 
97217. (503) 286-4149. VISA. 


BOOKS BY OLIVE AND HARRY LINDER: Handspin- 
ning Cotton, $7.95 + $1 postage; Techniques of Code 
Drafting, $16.50 + $1 postage; and Handspinning 
Flax, $8.95 + $1 postage. LACEMAKING TODAY, the 
newsletter for lacemakers, is $10 for a one-year sub- 
scription (six issues). Bizarre Butterfly Publishing, 
1347 E. San Miguel, Phoenix, AZ 85014. 
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Sampling commercial 
patterns for knitting 
and crocheting 

by Jude Martin 


Reading commercial Knitting and 
crocheting instructions is crucial for me. 
As a knitwear designer who publishes in 
how-to magazines, I am paranoid about 
inadvertently coming up with a design 
already in print. I’m also curious about how 
other designers write their instructions. 
(We all seem to “Do asI say, not as I do,” 
and we live out of Barbara Walker’s 
treasuries of knitting patterns.) Working 
part-time in a yarn shop, I've found that 
helping “blind followers” decipher 
directions is a large part of my job. The 
following are, in my opinion, the best 
available instruction books and leaflets. 


Penny Straker designs (53 School St., 
South Dartmouth, MA 07248) are closest 
to my heart because I prefer updated 
classics and a lot of English influence in 
my knitting. Straker’s patterns are printed 
on heavy stock in a size that will fit into 
any knitting bag. Photos of the completed 
garments, worn by real people, are usually 
so clear that were you to get lost in the 
instructions, you could nearly pick up the 
rest of the information from them. Each 
pattern comes in a wide variety of sizes, 
but some are limited to children’s. 

The list of materials and tools is 
complete, the patterns are written in 
generic terms—by weight and yardage of 
yarns needed (you can order specific yarns 
from Straker)—and gauges are written 
for patterned areas and ribbing. A glossary 
explains terms used in the patterns. 
Assembly instructions—knitting seams 
together, picking up stitches for a neat 
edge, and seaming with a backstitch—are 
clearly illustrated. Each pattern leaflet 
also has such pointers as joining in new 
yarn, keeping gauge, and knitting to fit. 

The patterns I read included a child’s 
cardigan, a unisex V-neck pullover vest in 
simple stockinette, a woman’s lace- 
patterned pullover, a man’s Aran pullover, 
and a modified Victorian pullover with 
a lace yoke, puff-shoulder sleeves, and a 
fancy collar. My only quarrel with the 
Straker designs is that a pattern as 
complicated as an Aran is best worked 
from a chart rather than from printed 
words or abbreviations. There is far less 
room for designer error, and it is much 
easier for the knitter to follow a graph. 


Knitting Fever (180 Babylon Tpke., 
Roosevelt, NY 11575), with its ingenious 
book The Knittung Architect, by Sion 
Elalouf, has done more to teach American 
knitters about sizing and design 
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possibilities than any other company. 
Armed with that book and a good stitch 
dictionary (for crochet or knitting), you 
can make any sweater and know it will 
fit well. Knitting Fever specializes in the 
sumptuous and pricey Japanese yarns and 
also has a complete line of tools and toys. 

Its contribution to the pattern game 
is the “Sweater of the Week.” Each pattern 
sheet is margin-punched so it can be 
kept in a standard-sized ring-binder 
notebook. The paper is heavy, the photos 
are in color, and the models are glamorous. 
The instructions on the back are easy to 
read and thorough. While Knitting Fever 
states which of its yarns are used for 
the samples, it lists a number of its own 
yarns for substituting. The experienced 
knitter can also use the gauge guide to 
substitute yarns from other companies. 

Most of the designs are for women, 
but there are a fewfor men and children. 
Although the child’s cardigan I looked 
over was colorful, the zipper was not well 
sewn in, the edges of the sweater waved 
and gapped, and it looked as though the 
top edge would choke a child if the 
garment were fully zipped up. An 
experienced knitter could easily rectify 
this problem with a little redesigning of 
the neckline shaping. 

Week A29 is a gorgeous pleated-sleeve 
turtleneck. It looks easy to make because 
the lace design has been charted, but 
there is one glaring error—for the ssk 
decrease in the list of symbols there is 
the symbol / instead of \, as is drawn on 
the chart. A beginner would be right 
back in the store with a question in order 
to correct the error. Of all the Knitting 
Fever patterns I have reviewed (and I have 
seen them all), this is the only mistake I 
have found. There are no designer credits. 


Stanley Berroco (Box 365, Uxbridge, 
MA 01569) publishes excellent single- 
sheet pattern leaflets, though the 
company suggests only the yarns used in 
the sample. It would take little space to 
list one or two substitutes. Style 659, the 
Icicle Pullover, is a dolman-sleeved boat 
neck that is graphed. The print is tiny, but 
the pattern is very flexible, and a little 
fudging on the number of stitches per row 
in a given color combination won’t 
compromise the design. 

The designers for Berroco have come 
up with some delicious sweaters in Glacé 
ribbon and Dante slub. Among them is 
Style 638, which a friend has made, and 
she reports that the pattern is flawless. 
Berroco’s vest Style 665 would be a good 
beginner’s design, though I felt that the 
company has overcomplicated an 
otherwise simple lace pattern. Designer 
credits are prominent. 


Finn Time knit and crochet patterns by 
Kila Blomquist-Johnson (Box 187, Eureka, 
IL 61530) are among the very best you 
can buy. The booklets are printed on 
heavy stock with full-color photos of 
the completed garments. Not only does 
Kila crochet, but she creates designs 
that are exquisitely proportioned and 
tailored. Crochet designs are so often 
“oily doily” or too rustic, but not these. 
Classy is the word that comes to mind. 
Diagrams accompany clearly written 
instructions. Although the designer lists 
the yarns used, it would be easy enough to 
substitute other brands, as she also 
gives yarn weights. Frankly, it would have 
been better if she had stated yardages. 
Finn Time Patterns are mainly for 
women, but there are also children’s 
designs (Volume 12 is the best: a simple 
tee top, plus a cardigan-and-pullover set). 
Some of the patterns are interpreted in 
both knitting and crocheting, and some 
are designed and written for two weights 
of yarn. Eila’s strong point is her accuracy 
and her attention to detail. In the shop 
where I work, there are never complaints 
about the clarity of her patterns. 


Bouton d’Or knits and Knitting 
Elegance (featuring Anny Blatt yarns 
only), both from France and published 
here by All American Crafts (70 Sparta 
Ave., Sparta, NJ 07871), are two European 
pattern lines worth studying. Neither has 
designer credits, but both feature flashy 
sweaters made from sumptuous yarns. 
Diagrams are in centimeters, while 
instructions are in inches and 
centimeters. The small charts produce 
eyestrain, but with diligence they can be 
followed. The tailoring and fit of the 
garments are excellent. 


Stylish Knitting is the American 
version of an Italian magazine, reprinted 
by Taxi Publishing (477 Madison Ave., 
New York, NY 10022). It has come a long 
way since its first issues, which featured 
no gauges, unintelligible instructions, and 
too much emphasis on the glamorous 
stars wearing the sweaters. The Winter 
1987 issue is a vast improvement. The 
sweaters are mostly oversized and unisex, 
featuring cables, texture stitches, and 
colorful motifs. The magazine now lists 
specific yarns, where previously it was 
generic yarn by gram weight, and the 
instructions have become far easier to 
comprehend. The charts and diagrams are 
still not professionally rendered, 

but the overall look of this publication 

is sO appealing and inspiring that I can 
forgive its flaws. 


Jude Martin lives in Clinton, TN. 
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Hastings, Michigan 
Barry County 
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¢ Fiber Art Show 
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¢ Workshops 
e Hands on Area 
¢ Shearing School 
¢« August 13th Sheep 
to Shawl Competition 
For entry and space information call (616) 948- 
4896 or write Fiberfest ‘87, County Annex, 117 


S. Broadway, Hastings, MI 49058. 
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Barry/Hastings Joint Economic 
Development Commission. 
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MADEIRA RAYON osc: Spewedel Embroidery 
Threads available in 220 YD Spools - 60 colors, 
1100 YD Tubes - 340 colors, and 5500 YD cones 
- 240 colors. 


MADEIRA METALLIC Sewing Machine 
Embroidery Threads available in 220 YD Snap 
Spools - 36 colors, 1100 YD Tubes - 28 colors. 


Our other fine products include Serging 
(Overlock) Threads, 210 YDS - 36 colors, Bobbin 
Lace Supplies and Patterns. 


FOR WHOLESALE INQUIRIES: Never any 
charge for MADEIRA Thread Dispensers 
with purchase of thread. For Toll Free 
Ordering call 1-800-225-3001, 8am to 8pm 
Eastern Daylight Time. 








Madeira (USA) Etd., 56 Primrose Drive, O’Shea Industrial Park, 
Laconia, New Hampshire, 03246. USA Tel: 603 528 2944 Telex: 753581 
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Night stories 
by Virginia White 


The Hmong refugees and their brightly 
appliquéd and embroidered work have 
become familiar sights at American 
crafts festivals and street fairs. The 
American public, which readily 
appreciates the handwork, also relates 
easily to their smiling faces. But, while 
they've come a long way from the tragic 
wars of their homeland, sometimes, in 
remembering, the Hmong no longer smile. 

I worked with Hmong women for nearly 
five years—doing research, helping set up 
needlework-sales programs, taking them 
to crafts fairs, finding jobs for them, 
dealing with emergencies, and just 
being a friend. Once I accompanied three 
Hmong women on an overnight trip to a 
regional quilt show. We sold our textiles 
during the day and ate and slept at 
night in the van belonging to one of the 
women. Language was still an occasional 
barrier, but my willingness to share their 
rough sleeping arrangements and eat 
their food brought us closer together. 

By nature, the Hmong are happy, 
confident people, with a clear sense of 
who they are. They are eager to share 
their lives but rarely talk much about 
their personal experiences. On this 
night, however, no longer smiling and 
happy, they began to pass on to me 
their stories of war. I heard of horrors that 
remain fixed in my memory—of relatives 
and children dead, of madness, of the 
genocide that chased them across the 
borders into Thailand, of the demons that 
continue to plague them as they 
attempt to build new lives in America. It 
was as though, under cover of darkness, 
it became necessary to try to lay those 
ghosts to rest. It all seemed to have 
little to do with bright fabric squares or 
American quilts and what we were all 
doing in this small, quiet town in the 
wheat fields of eastern Washington. . .or 
so I thought. I knew from my work with 
social agencies and from the Hmong 
themselves that the nights were often 
difficult times, as memories continually 
came to the surface, pushing sleep away, 
and it seemed as though I had become 
involved in the ritual necessary before 
rest could come. I wondered whom they 
talked to when I was not there. Did they 
tell their stories over and over to each 
other? Or was this a special situation 
because they had this need for the rest 
of the world to know, and on this night I 
was that rest of the world? 

When each was done with her story, 
the mood changed as we sat around 
munching the cookies given to us by 
ladies at the quilt fair. Suddenly the van 
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Hmong appliqué embroidery, called pa ndau, carries designs that celebrate Hmong folk- 


lore and religious ritual, as well as the myriad passages of life. This square combines the 
traditional motifs of the elephant’s footprint, the snail shell, and the heart—symbols of 
love and reverence for one’s ancestors and family. Photo by Wendy Porter-Francis. 


became a place of giggling women 

trying to find pajamas, arrange their beds, 
and settle down for the night. A few 
ribald remarks about the absence of men 
produced more giggling, and the van 
became quiet at last. I lay in the dark with 
the terror of the stories I had just heard 
still spinning around in my head. 

In the morning, as one of my friends 
opened her suitcase, I saw attached to the 
inside of the lid a small square of the 
intricate pink, green, and white appliqué 
so prized by the White Hmong, one of 
the many clan groups. I knew that it had 
been given to her as a token of 
safekeeping by a loved one she had left 
behind as she fled her dangerous 
country. Such a tiny, simple thing to 
which to entrust one’s departing family 
members. How much power they must 
have believed was present in this bit of 
bright fabric and thread to keep the death 
and destruction of war at bay. How 
empowered the woman must have felt 
who carried this amulet of protection. 
This was far different from needlework for 


sofa cushions or aprons or table 

runners. Though my friend was now an 
American citizen, she held the old 

beliefs close. She still carried this small 
fabric square to an American quilt fair. 
Perhaps it continued to keep her safe and 
somehow dispelled the horrors I had 
heard about the night before. 

The next day, I saw the quilts of the 
American women, along with the Hmong 
women’s work, in a new light. I realized 
we had all been brought together by our 
love of textiles, and perhaps by their 
power to shape and enrich our lives. They 
kept us safe in a very special way. In 
that coming together, we had all somehow 
been able to tell our stories to one 
another. Perhaps that connecting is, after 
all, what this stitching is really about. 


Virginia White is the author of Pa ndau: 
The Needlework of the Hmong (available 
for $5.50 from the author, 23 6th St., 
Cheney, WA 99004). For more information 
on the Hmong and their embroidery, see 
Threads, No. 9, pages 30-37. 
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free cloth color charts 
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Send for samples 
of our quality yarns 


¢ Rug Wools in many colors 


¢ Machine knitting yarns 
(2/24s, 2/26s) 


¢ Novelty Yarns 
¢ Nubby Earthtones 
¢ 100% Cotton yarns galore 
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e Solid Oak Construction 
e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 

e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece 
e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery 
e Adjustable Tilt-Top ¢ Six Sizes from 30” to 120” 
e From $130 Complete or Order Plans 
and Hardware Only $23.95 


im Send for our Color Brochure 
Klaus 1B. Rau Co. 


P.O. Box 1236, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814 


If it can be spun, we're the one 


Send $1.00 for samples and a spot on our mailing list 


Wonder Craft 


DIVISION OF ROBIN RUG INCORPORATED 


1 Constitution Street, Bristol, RI 02809 
(401) 253-2030 
























Beaded Fish 


Coral Fish, Upstream Fish, and Midnight Catch—all are magical 
symbols of the fragile ties that bind together earth’s creatures, says 
Christine Olsen Reis, of Seattle, WA. Reis constructs the fish by 
sewing felt fabric forms and stuffing them with cotton or 
polyester batting. She threads beads, found in second- 
hand stores or cut from aged clothing, on wire 
in carefully determined patterns. Then she 
wraps the luminous strands around the 
fish form and couches them down. 








Photos by Chris Eden 
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